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From President Wilson's Message to Congress April 2nd, 1917 


‘*What this (state of war) will involve is clear. It will involve the utmost 
practicable co-operation in counsel and action with the governments now 
at war with Germany, and, as incident to that, the extension to those 
governments of the most liberal financial credits, in order that our resources 
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may, so far as possible, be added to theirs. 


‘It will involve also, of course, the granting of adequate credits to the 
government, sustained, | hope, so far as they can equitably be sustained by 
the present generation, by well conceived taxation. | say sustained so far 
as may be equitable by taxation, because it seems to me that it would be 
most unwise to base the credits which will now be necessary entirely on 
money borrowed. It is our duty, | most respectfully urge, to protect our 
people so far as we may against the very serious hardships and evils which 
would be likely to arise out of the inflation which would be produced by 


vast loans.”’ 


From a Statement by P. W. Goebel, President of the American Bankers Association 


‘‘The American Bankers Association long since wired President Wilson 
its pledge that it will support him in any emergency. The President may 
rest assured and | believe he feels assured that every banker-member 
of the 17,000 this organization represents is loyal to the core to the United 
States and that they are ready to support it to the last dollar and to the 
last drop of blood. * * * * * When necessity arises money that is 


unheard and unthought of will come out of the tin boxes and stockings. 


‘‘After all, the wonderful spirit of the American people has ever been 
a shining, indomitable power in time of national peril. When the knock 
of a hostile hand is heard on the national door, the people who have the 
money—-banks or merchants, captains of industry or just simple workers 

-will place their all at the disposal of this land, which in the last analysis 


is all that is ever theirs.”’ 
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A Lesson in Preparedness Taught by Oklahoma's 


Bankers and State Agricultural Organizations 


ET’S call him Abner Hinckley—which 
is not his name. Abner is now 20 years 
old. He is an Oklahoman born and bred—born to an 
heritage of flat, sandy acres, and bred to a routine of 
farm work bounded in the morning by chores and in 
the evening by more chores. For music he had the 
clank of the cowbell, and vivid red sunsets were his 
art. Country school “‘between times” had given him 
the three ‘R's,’ but he learned more mathematics by 
plowing a straight furrow and figuring the acre yield 
of his father's farm against current market prices. 

By all the laws of heredity and habit, Abner should 
be a raw-boned, gangling, slow-witted youth, with an 
earning capacity dependent on the generosity of 
nature, and with whittling and straw-chewing for 
recreations. He should be one of that great army of 
landholders who wage from year to year a killing 
battle to make their acres give more than they receive, 
simply because it is theoretically more blessed. 

But Abner isn't that sort of farmer at all. He has 
plowed tradition under a furrow of black loam some- 
where on his father’s farm; he has fertilized it, culti- 
vated it, weeded it and watered it—and it has pro- 
duced, if you please, the new Oklahoma farmer. He is 
neither a lily-fingered theorist nor a stoop-shouldered 
toiler; he is a progressive, intelligent citizen, running a 
business profitably because he knows that business. 


By JOHN E. SWAIM _ When the international situation reached 


its most acute stage, in March, state 
and federal officials quietly began laying plans to 
place American agriculture on the most efficient pos- 
sible basis, and to raise production to its maximum 
during the coming year. The warning shouted across 
the sea by the food situation in Europe was too clear 
not to be heard and heeded, and the farms of the 
country have become an important item in the pre- 
paredness campaign. 

The work done by Oklahoma in the way of organ- 
ized agricultural education is peculiarly interesting in 
this connection. Crop figures for the state during the 
past five years are little short of astonishing, and the 
story behind them is no less unusual. Oklahoma as a 
whole awoke not long since to a realization that she 
must be saved from the slavery of the one-crop idea, 
and further than this, that all available agencies within 
the state should be called into play for the education of 
men, boys and girls to accomplish this result. 

Any national emergency finds Oklahoma better pre- 
pared, agriculturally, to put its great resources at the 
disposal of the government than could have been the 
case otherwise. The farmers of Oklahoma are already 
mobilized under the banner of Better Methods; the 
work of various state and local agencies has been care- 
fully organized and co-ordinated in a way that should 
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teach a valuable lesson to 
many other states. 

The list of organiza- 
tions that have co-oper- 
ated in this work is a long 
one, but among those 
taking a leading part in 
the campaign are the 
Oklahoma Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the Cotton Seed 
Crushers Association, the 
State Board of Agricul- 
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ture, the State Board of 


organizations with a total 
membership of 5,534— 
thus giving the state 
15,085 active, intelligent 
workers for the better- 
ment of local farming 
conditions. 

The story of boys’ club 
work in the south goes 
back to 1906, when a tall 
rural schoolmaster spent 
many a long evening after 
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Eduction and The Okla- 
homa Farmer. They have 
worked in direct conjunction with 
the Extension Division of the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

The part played by the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association in this work 
teaches a lesson in itself. The 
bankers have been quick to realize 
that their own welfare and prosper- 
ity are dependent almost entirely 
on the welfare of the state and the 
prosperity of its industries. For 
this reason they have been among 
the staunchest allies of the state 
agents, spending a great deal of 
time and money in spreading the 
influence of the campaign to every 
section of Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion was the first business organiza- 
tion to offer scholarships in the A.& 
M. College to members of the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, donating five an- 
nual scholarships of $160each. A 
large number of individual banks 
have also aided the development of 
agriculture in their own communi- 
ties through a variety of means, 
such as holding fairs and displays of 
farm products, offering individua] 














prizes, purchasing and distributing 
live stock, buying and selling pure 
seed at cost, and lending their 
financial and moral support to the 
farmers and county agents. 

The bankers, while they could 
not trace the direct return of a dol- 
lar spent in this work, can ascribe a 
large percentage of their increased 
business to the agricultural awak- 
ening to which they have contribu- 
ted so much and the report of the 
comptroller of the currency 
shows that Oklahoma _ during 
the past year enjoyed a larger per- 
centage of increase in banking re- 
sources than any state in the union. 

Oklahoma has done the obvious in 
centering its campaign on children, 
the farmers of the future, 
realizing that the results would 
be more lasting and the pupils 
more apt than if an attempt was 
made to win over the men of an 
older school. How eagerly the 
appeal was received is shown by 
enrollment in the ten boys’ clubs 
in the state—a total of9,551. In 
addition to these there are girls 
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Club scholarship winners at the farmers’ winter short course 


school in studying out a 
plan to interest and im- 
prove a group of boys in 
the district who hated classroom 
instruction—boys, as he described 
them, who were “hand-minded. 
The man was W. H. Smith, better 
known in Mississippi as “Corn 
Club” Smith, and later superinten- 
dent of public instruction. 

The plan he carried out resulted 
in the organization of a corn club 
operated in connection with the 
public school. In 1907, after 
Smith's successful experiment, Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, who has been 
called the most fruitful, construct- 
ive personality ever attached to the 
Department of Agriculture, author- 
ized federal corn clubs patterned 
after the Smith model. 

About this time, W. D. Bentley, 
now attached to the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, and 
then demonstration agent for 
northwestern Texas and southwest- 
ern Oklahoma, was enrolling boy 
demonstrators in his district with 
very creditable results. In 1908, 
after he had been made state agent 
for Oklahoma, he formed the first 
corn club of the new state, and 
from that point on, the story is One 
of unqualified success. 














IM 
(At the left) © .e winning corn crop of 
1916—five wagon loads (1224 bushels), 








produced by a boys’ club member from a single acre; (center) a club boy's cotton patch; (right) a country club rally in Enid, Okla. 
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Formation of new organizations 
followed rapidly, until the state 
now has in operation a Corn Club, 
Cotton Club, Grain Sorghum Club, 
Peanut Club, Wheat Club, Crop 
Rotation Club, Farm Builders’ 
Club for colored boys, Poultry Club, 
Calf Club and Pig Club. The 
girls club work brings the total 
membership in these organizations 
to more than 15,000. 

Boys and girls enrolled in these 
Various organizations are trained to 
carry on different phases of agricul- 
tural work by timely literature 
dealing with proper methods of soil 
culture, and by suggestions from 
county demon- 
stration agents. 


exhibits representing fifty-eight 
counties. At Muskogee there were 
494 exhibits from twenty-six coun- 
ties. This number has constantly 
increased, and the interest in the 
competition is becoming keener 
every year. 

Besides receiving cash prizes, the 
winners in club contests are given 
scholarships in the State Fair 
School, which is in session four days 
each year at Oklahoma City. The 
boys entitled to these scholarships 
are selected at the county fairs or 
contests immediately preceding the 
state fair, and there are usually 
about 150 present, representing the 
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cannot be attributed entirely to un- 
usual prosperity, or to normal in- 
crease in a state under cultivation; 
the answer is to be found largely in 
the organized educational cam- 
paign that has wakened the state to 
realization of a new heritage. 

Of the results of the campaign, 
however, none is more startling 
than the effect on the boys and 
girls themselves; the human factor 
is all-important. The case of Abner 
Hinckley is not fiction; it is an 
actual case that has come to the 
attention of the club agents. 

In 1913 Abner, a raw-boned, awk- 
ward country boy, joined the 
Boys’ Corn Club, 





The training in 
grain production 
consists of les- 
sons in seed 
selection, seed- 
bed preparation, 
fertilizing, com- 
batting insects 
and diseases, 
harvesting and 
disposal of crops. 
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against his fa- 
ther's advice. 
His family and 
neighbors made 
funof him—call- 
ed him a “‘book 
farmer —but 
Abner, once 
decided to go 
into the work, 
simply grinned, 





In addition to 
the scholarships 
in A. & M. College given by the 
Bankers Association, one of $125 is 
given by the Cotton Seed Crushers 
Association, four of $100 each by 
the State Board of Agriculture, two 
of $100 each by the State Board 
of Education, and two of $50 each 
by The Oklahoma Farmer. 

Boy members of the various 
clubs also have an opportunity to 
compete for cash prizes at the vari- 
ous county and state fairs of Okla- 
homa. At the fair in Oklahoma 
City last fall, prices totaling $8,621 
were offered by the State Fair Asso- 
ciation, the Bankers Association, 
Cotton Seed Crushers Association, 
machinery houses, State Board of 
Agriculture, State Board of Educa- 
tion and individuals, while prizes 
offered at the state fair in Muskogee 
brought this sum up to $8,967, the 
largest amount of money offered 
to club members in any state. 

At the Oklahoma City fair there 
were entered 1,074 individual 
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seventy-seven Oklahoma counties. 
Work at the school is of a practical 
nature, consisting chiefly of live 
stock judging, grain judging, in- 
spection of machinery and other 
exhibits—all under the supervision 
of competent officials. 

Actual crop production figures 
show better than anything else the 
results of the better-farming cam- 
paign. Takecorn, for instance. In 
five years Oklahoma raised her acre 
production of corn from 6.5 bushels 
to 25 bushels. During this period 
the total corn production of the 
state was increased from 36,888,000 
bushels to 102,000,000 bushels, 
despite the fact that the number of 
acres in corn was cut from 5,675,000 
to 4,080,000. This decreased acre- 
age showed another good effect of 
the campaign—crop diversification. 

Figures paralleling these may be 
found in the statistics bearing on 
grain, sorghum, cotton, peanuts, 
and live stock. Oklahoma's record 
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kept hiseyes and 
earsopen and his 
mouth closed. 

All that summer Abner toiled in 
his little plot, and his crop did the 
talking for him. His father and 
the doubting neighbors were 
silenced; they began to wonder a 
little themselves. The results 
obtained from that firstexperiment, 
while not so great as those obtained 
by other boys, convinced Abner 
that there was a better way than to 
farm ashis father had farmed—that 
it paid to abandon a single crop— 
cotton—and to diversify. 

The fall found the boy in school, 
determined to wipe out his unusu- 
ally poor scholastic record and to 
go as far with his studies as time 
and money would permit. He 
stuck to his books as he had to his 
one acre of land, and evenings 
found him poring over all the agri- 
cultural bulletins and text books 
he could obtain in addition to those 
sent out by the department. 

In 1914 Abner again joined the 
Corn Club, and the Cotton and 
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Kafir Clubs as well. Once more 
he was successful, and the reward of 
his efforts was a free trip to the 
State Fair School. This trip 
marked another turning point in 
the boy's life, though his eyes had 
already been opened to the benefits 
of scientific farming. “I didn't 
know the world was so large, or 
that there was so much in it,” he 
told the agents on his return. 

In 1915 Abner added the Pig 
Club to his list, and that year the 
value of his crops was $275. In 
addition to this he won cash prizes 
amounting to $50, and another trip 
to the Fair School. The change in 
the boy in a year had been striking; 
timidity and awkwardness had 
dropped from him like a worn out 
suit, he dressed better, held his 
head higher and moved more 
quickly. Abner had become, in a 
word, a young man with a purpose, 
and his future was assured. He 
joined all the clubs in 1916, and is 
using this education to good advan- 
tage in actual crop production. 

This instance does not stand 
alone; it is one of hundreds, and 
might almost be called typical. 
Give a boy a jack-knife, a colt, a 
calf or an acre that he can call his 
own, and he will make play of his 
work. He takes pride in his acre 
because it is his, and he works to 
increase production because the 
rewards are his, too. Then he 
catches the inspiration; success 
with a crop leads to success in other 
lines. His whole outlook on life is 


broadened, and he sees farming, 
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not as a treadmill of drudgery, but 
as a vital business force in the life of 
the nation. He becomes thrifty, 
more careful of his personal appear- 
ance, more critical of his own work. 

Almost equally important is the 
effect on the father who scoffs at his 
““book-farmer” son. Hinckley, Jr. 
becomes a competitor of Hinckley, 
Sr., and the latter more often than 
not comes out second best. The 
adults of the neighborhood become 
interested, then themselves con- 
verted. In the instance cited, 
Abner’s father has rented a farm 
better situated and better equipped 
and has started in to make up for 
years of makeshift methods. 

Equally markedarethe effects on 
community life. In every district 
in which clubs have been operated 
for any length of time far more in- 
terest has been taken in community 
activities than ever before. The 
clubs have been in many instancesa 
sort of center around which local 
social life revolves. Every com- 
munity. in the state has been given 
acommon ground on whichits resi- 
dents can meet in harmony. 

Take one instance in which the 
children have been teachers of the 
parents—the case of school district 
30, in Pontotoc County. The pic- 
tures accompanying this article 
show better than words how boys 
and girls may win where grown-ups 
fail. For years attempts had been 
made in this district to pass an ap- 
propriation for a new school, but all 
had been voted down. A boys’ 
and girls club was organized and 








its members started out to get the 


new school. They got it, as the 
pictures of the old and new show. 

There has also been an effect on 
the state at large. A great many 
of the tenant class have been able 
to buy farms of their own, and 
many other farms have been im- 
proved with modern buildings and 
other equipment. In other words, 
there has been a general trend up- 
ward, throughout the entire state. 
The movement undoubtedly will 
have the effect of keeping the boys 
on the farm; in fact, many club 
members now in the agricultural 
college are planning to go back to 
apply their education to the soil. 
And they will be community lead- 
ers, too, when they do return. 

Oklahoma club work, still young, 
is already recognized by business 
men’s associations, the State Board 
of Agriculture, the State Board of 
Education and educators in general, 
as being the most permanent and 
influential form of our extension 
work. The bankers are from year 
to year taking a more active inter- 
est in it, realizing that co-operation 
along definite lines, instead of indi- 
vidual, hit-or-miss effort, will result 
in benefit to them as well as to the 
state asa whole. 

Farming is inseparately linked 
with the industrial life of the nation, 
and the banking interests are an 
integral part of both. When we 
call the crops to the colors the state 
that has built on a foundation of 
organized effort as a state should be 
among the first to answer. 





(At the left) A lesson in live stock judging at the Okmulgee County Fair; (right) a plowing contest with an A. & M. pennant as the prize 
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Uncle Sam's Problems and Opportunities 
as Banker in the Republics to the South 


HE ‘‘land of to-morrow,” as 
we have been wont to call it, 
is a land of today for Yankee bank- 
ing interests. From the standpoint 
of the advance of our banking 
interests in the other Americas 
the influence of the European war 
but exemplifies the truth of the old 
adage that it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. Without the 
disturbance of financial relation- 
ships that has resulted from the 
Old World conflict, the bankers of 
the United States would have 
required decades instead of years 
for their successful invasion of the 
far reaches of the New World. 
Banking opportunities for Amer- 
icanos in the republics to the south 
of us are not merely prospects, as 
opportunities are so apt to be. The 
advantage that has been taken of 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


the openings in Central and South 
America—openings that have long 
existed but never seemed so 
inviting as during the past thirty 
months—prove how real is the 
immediate opportunity and how 
well nigh limitless the possibilities 
of expansion. Truly, it was a kindly 
fate that gave us the machinery 
of the Federal Reserve system just 
in the nick of time for this new era 
of Pan-American banking. 

Not merely in the corporate 
sense but in the individual as well, 
does the Latin-American banking 
field appear as a land of promise. 
Given careful management and the 
diplomacy and patience essential 
for negotiations that must take into 
account the Latin temperament, it 
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is difficult to foresee anything but 
success for the American banks and 
branch banks that have within the 
past few years been established 
throughout the dominions of our 
Spanish-speaking and Portugese- 
speaking neighbors. On top of 
that, however, is the personal 
opportunity that this new goal for 
ambition offers to bank executives 
and banking clerical workers. 

In perfect candor may it be said 
that for the banking subordinate 
no less than for the captain of 
finance does this lower half of our 
continent spell opportunity if only 
he will stick. There's the rub; it 
may as well be admitted thus 
early, in order to relieve our minds 
by a confession that must come 
sooner or later. The same handicap 
that has for years been felt by 
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Yankee investors in the foreign field 
is beginning to be experienced by 
our bankers in their new invasion 
—namely, the extreme difficulty 
of inducing thorough-going, live- 
wire young Americans to take root 
or “stay put’ at the outposts of 
Yankee enterprise. 

For years our expansionists who 
have believed that trade and 
finance should follow the flag have 
been crying ‘fie, for shame” at the 
sight of adaptable Englishmen and 
Germans filling the positions of 
responsibility on American-built 
railroads, in American-owned tele- 
phone and telegraph offices and 
where-not in South America. Now 
the United States banking interests 
that have in a short space of time 
gained a firm foothold in Latin- 
America are already worrying over 
the problem of recruiting energetic 
Americans of the best class for this 
foreign service and keeping them 
contented. To be sure the oppor- 
tunities in the banking field are 
so attractive that probably the 
problem will never be as acute as 
in the commercial field, but it is a 
real problem nevertheless. 

Next to a prayer that the trans- 
planted members of his staff may 
regard their environment as a 
scene of life work and not merely 
as a temporary abiding place— 
shall, in short, assume the mental 
attitude of the colonizing Briton— 
your American banker in Latin- 
America longs for a charm to pro- 
protect him from the revolutions 
which, if he believes the story 
books, he may regard as perennials 
in Latin-America. However, un- 
easiness on that score is very much 
akin to worrying over earthquakes 
in an American community that 





has once-upon-a-time experienced a 
slight shock. In most of the larger 
and richer Latin-American coun- 
tries revolutions are accounted an 
obsolete form of amusement, and 
even where, in the case of certain 
smaller countries, revolutions have 
recently been staged, there has 
been manifest for the most part a 
regard for alien property that was 
unknown in the old days when 
dictator succeeded dictator in 
bewildering procession. 

Having passed over cursorily 
the handicaps upon Yankee bank- 
ing in the other Americas it is in 
order to proceed to the more for- 
midable task of selecting for men- 
tion some of the many influences 
that make the present a pre-emi- 
nently favorable time, if ever there 
was one, for citizens of the United 
States to seek their place in the 
Latin-American financial sun. 
Even as this is written comes the 
announcement of UncleSam’s plans 
for the newly-acquired Danish 
West Indies, which, on top of the 
proposal for a more favorable 
status in Porto Rico, adds weight 
to the argument that Americans 
are the logical bankers for the 
Caribbean as well as the erstwhile 
Spanish main. 

Our bankers cannot consistently 
flatter themselves that it was 
wholly their financial perception 
that enabled them to push open the 
door of opportunity in Central and 
South America. To a certain extent 









Argentine wheat ready 
for market 





the banking interests, especially 
those that have set up shop in 
Panama or the Canal Zone, took 
the initiative when the construction 


of the Panama Canal made it 
apparent that a new era was due 
in our relations with South Amer- 
ica, particularly with the countries 
on the west coast of South America, 
but, by and large, it was American 
commercial interests that urged 
American banking interests over 
the threshold of opportunity in this 
quarter of the globe. 

For years past American manu- 
facturers engaged in Latin-Ameri- 
can trade have been clamoring 
for American banks in this field, 
and the cry grew steadily in 
strength and volume as more and 
more firms turned to this promis- 
ing sphere as an outlet for their 
surplus output. It was not merely 
that these Yankee exporters covet- 
ed the convenience of American 
banking connections and the facili- 
ties thus begotten in a region that 
is at best a land of magnificent 
distances, requiring from a fort- 
night to two months for a reply to a 
communication to a financial insti- 
tution in the United States. 

The situation was far more seri- 
ous than that. A positive menace 
to Yankee trade interests lay in the 
fact that American business houses 
were obliged to clear through 
branches of European banks that 
were in closest sympathy and 
active co-operation with the traders 
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of their own nationality. Thus 
the very complete information 
contained in the documents which 
Americans had to deposit in these 
banks was in effect placed in the 
hands of the ‘“‘enemy. That this 
was a fact and not a theory was 
proved by the experience of Amer- 
ican houses, notably a prominent 
locomotive-building concern which 
repeatedly found that, thanks to 
this surveillance, all the details of 
their bids upon contracts, prices, 
terms and promises of delivery were 
speedily known to their competitors. 

Need for American banking sup- 
port for American mercantile and 
commercial interests in the south- 
ern half of our continent has like- 
wise been acute because of the 
long-term credits that prevail in 
Central and South America. The 
Yankee demand for cash against 
invoices has been one of the truly 
formidable barriers to United 
States trade extension in this rich 
market. Perhaps the American 
business man should not be too 
much blamed, either, because he 
lacked even the facilities that his 
Old World rivals possessed for 
ascertaining the credit ratings of 
customers. Be that as it may, the 
German or British seller catering 
to Latin-American trade was able 
up to the outbreak of the war to 
extend to responsible patrons any 
reasonable accommodations—say 


credits of six months or even a 
year—and continue on the even 





tenor of his way, thanks to the 
facilities of the local German or 
British banks for handling the 
commercial paper involved. Now 
it looks as though the shoe might 
be on the other foot. American 
banks are dotting South and Cen- 
tral America with “branches — 
not merely isolated or individual 
banks at strategic points—but 
closely co-ordinated ‘chains’ of 
banks; and with the United States 
in the role of banker to the world, 
and proportionate resources avail- 
able, there would seem to be no 
reason why American banking 
interests should not be in an 
impregnable position after the war. 

Happily, American bankers can 
profit by the pioneering experience 
of their German and English con- 
freres in its disclosure of the extent 
to which trade follows investment 
in Central and South America. A 
study of how the Teutons and the 
Britons got away with the lion's 
share of the Latin-American busi- 
ness prior to the war shows that 
commerce and finance complete a 
circle in Latin-America. Our traders 
need our bankers, to be sure, to 
provide them with the sinews of 
war for their invasion, but on the 
other hand our nomadic bankers 
need the energetic missionaries of 
trade to turn up the business that 
will successively fill and empty the 
strong boxes. 

In order fully to appreciate that 
a firm grasp on the financial oppor- 
tunity in Latin-America _necessi- 
tates efficient team work between 
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banking and business, it is neces- 
sary to know something of Latin- 
American tastes and temperament. 
Your man of affairs in that unde- 
veloped empire has nothing of the 
commercial or industrial instinct, 
nor seems to cultivate it. He 
derives his wealth from agriculture 
and the exploitation of natural 
resources—from the mines, the 
coffee plantations, the hardwood 
forests, the cattle ranches and what 
not. Such being the case he is quite 
content to leave to the foreigner not 
merely retail merchandising but the 
provision of transportation facilities 
and public utilities. 

Taking advantage of this situa- 
tion the British and Continental 
bankers were wont in days gone by 
to supply capital for new enter- 
prises, even to finance public im- 
provements only on the under- 
standing that all equipment and 
supplies should be purchased (with- 
out too much regard for competitive 
bids) from their countrymen. The 
war has interrupted for the time 
being this you-tickle-me-and-I'll- 
tickle-you pleasantry. Meanwhile 
the vanguard of our banking army 
of invasion has mastered the art, as 
witness the provision of Yankee 
backing for a number of important 
ventures in Latin-America, even 
extending to the. proposal of a 
national loan for Argentina. 

Along with the arousal of big 
business and little business in the 
United States to a realization that 
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only by the encouragement of 
American banking operations in 
Latin-America can the Yankee 
commercial cause be furthered, has 
come a significant attitude on the 
part of the national government. A 
time-honored cause for grumbling 
on the part of American mission- 
aries of trade and finance has been 
that the authorities at Washington 
did not give them any such moral 
support as, for example, Germany 
has long been wont to extend to her 
‘advance agents. ” 

Evidently there will be scant 
excuse for recrimination on this 
score in the evolution of American- 
ized banking in Central and South 
America. Along with the project 
to have the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks establish joint agencies in 
the leading cities of all the coun- 
tries of Central and South America 
for the purpose of providing 
enlarged credit facilities, has come 
the proposal that the Pan-American 
Financial Conference be made a 
regular institution to the extent 
that such gatherings be repeated at 
intervals of every few years. At this 
moment plans are in the making for 
such a conference in Washington to 
enlarge upon the notable under- 
takings inaugurated at the first 
conference in 1915. 

So much has been said and written 
with respect to the chances for 
financing public improvements that 
there has been a disposition to 
overlook the almost limitless vista 
that likewise opens up with respect 
to the financing of private enter- 
prises. Central and South America 
are almost inconceivably rich in 
natural resources, and the possibil- 
ities for commercial development 
are almost unfathomable. Further- 
more, corporate enterprises in this 
quarter usually have the asset, from 








a banking standpoint, that they 
are based upon definite government 
concessions for definite periods of 
time. 

Thus the outlook for the Ameri- 
can banker taking stock of the 
chances in Latin-America need by 
no means be confined to acceptance 
business, attractive as that is with 
the advent of dollar exchange. In 
every community of importance, 
potentialities in local commerical 
banking beckon to him. Waiting 
only upon his familiarity with 
Latin-American usages and cus- 
toms there is the call to finance 
profitable commercial enterprises 
ranging up the scale of pretensions 
to the centralized coffee business 
and the rubber industry of Brazil 
—undertakings so vast in scope as 
to enlist the co-operation of groups 
or syndicates of bankers. If the 
transplanted American banker 
from his new vantage point in 
Central or South America can 
induce heretofore timid investors in 
the United States to take up the 
securities of Latin-American enter- 
prises, then indeed may he con- 
gratulate himself that he is doing 
constructive work. 

An opportunity in Latin-America 
that is peculiarly the Yankee’s own 
may well be unfolded by the 
encouragement of savings banking. 
Heretofore there has been little 
effort to cultivate the small deposi- 
tor. In many countries—for exam- 
ple, in the Dominican Republic, 
where Uncle Sam is just now play- 
ing benevolent policeman—almost 
no natives have as yet acquired the 
habit of depositing their savings 
outside of their own homes. What 
American bankers, schooled in all 
the intricacies of “thrift campaigns” 
and the like, could accomplish 
on such virgin soil is indeed a 
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subject to stir the imagination. 

As for probable profits, consider 
Bolivia, sometimes referred to as 
the least progressive—as it is the 
most isolated—of South American 
republics. Yet Bolivia's principal 
bank, with nine offices in as 
many Bolivian cities, cleaned up 
this past six months net profits of 
more than half a million dollars. 
In Columbia one important bank 
situated in Bogata, the capital, 
made 13 per cent profit in the six 
months, and another institution 
reported earnings of 12 per cent. 
The banks in Lima, and Peru 
usually pay dividends of from 8 to 
14 per cent. 

Nor need the U.S. banker fear any 
of the penalties that are sometimes 
imposed upon innovators. Foreign 
banks and foreign bankers are not 
a curiosity or a novelty in any 
important Latin-American city. 
Chile has six foreign banks, each 
with many branches, and for more 
than two-thirds of a century there 
have been foreign banks in Argen- 
tina, one of the number, the London 
and River Plate Bank having 
today, it is claimed, a larger capital 
than any North American bank. 

It must be admitted that for all 
that foreign banks are not merely 
tolerated but are encouraged in 
Latin-America, there are on the 
statute books of our sister republics 
no comprehensive and uniform 
laws that specifically determine 
their status and safeguard their 
interests. That will come—indeed 
it is already in prospect—but in the 
meantime, as for decades past, the 
Latin-American s conscious need of 
outside banking service will stand 
as the best guarantee of favorable 
treatment for the alien banker and 
of rich rewards for the exercise of 
his talents. 
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The Bank That Named Dixie Land 


Bills Issued by a New Orleans Institution 
Gave the South a Song and a Sobriquet 


* A WAY down South in the land 
of cotton, 

Good times there are not forgotten, 

Look away, look away—"’ 

The orchestra swings on through 
the verse and chorus of the South- 
land's battle song. It is in a 
Boston theater, let us say. 
Applause starts in a faint patter 
from one corner of the pit; then 
swells until the entire house is 
shaken by a storm of hand-clap- 
ping. Not more than two other 
patriotic airs exist that will stir 
an American audience in South or 
North, to such enthusiasm. 

There is something in the lilt and 
urge of ‘‘Dixie™’ that calls to mind 
white cotton fields spread under a 
hot southern sun; the “‘plunk- 
plunk” of plantation melodies 
strummed out from the dark door- 
way of a negro cabin; the chant of 
straining stevedores on the levee; 
the heavy breath of magnolia 
blossoms in the warm air; the tread 
of dusty, uniformed figures march- 
ing behind a flag. 


(This is the fourth of a series of articles 
dealing with banks whose evolution has been 
closely linked with interesting events in 
American history.) 


“Dixie” is as characteristic of 
land of cotton as is cotton itself. 
There is perhaps no other single 
agency that has done so much to 
keep alive the spirit and traditions 
of the South in the popular fancy 
of the North as this march song. 
In the very word is a quaint beauty 
that warms the blood to apprecia- 
tion of the states that bear the 
nickname. 

In relating the origin of the 
sobriquet of the South, spinners 
of tales disagree almost as much as 
they do over the birthplace of 
Homer. Some declare that the 
term has to do with the Mason and 
Dixon line—that all territory lying 
to the south of that imaginary 
boundary came to be known as 
Dixon's Land, or Dixie Land. And 
this is a plausible explanation. 

Then again, tradition has it that 
a certain resident of Manhattan, 
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named Dix, was possessed of a 
great number of slaves. When the 
time came that they were taken 
south to labor in the fields, they 
longed for their “lost paradise,” 
which they referred to in folk songs 
as ‘‘Dix’s Land,’ the term spreading 
over the entire South through the 
sheer euphony of the word. 

But there stands on Gravier 
street in old New Orleans a historic 
bank that lays even more logical 
claim to being the birthplace of 
Dixie. The tale has a flavor of 
romance that is lacking in the 
others, and tradition over a large 
section of the South certainly 
vouches more strongly for its 
truth. This is the story: 

Back in ante-bellum days, when 
counterfeiting was in wide circula- 
tion and the country was flooded 
with wild-cat currency of all sorts, 
the Citizens Bank, of New Orleans, 
had power to issue money notes in 
denominations of $10 and $20 to 
the extent of a few millions. 
Backed by a sound and strong 
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institution, they came to be a very 
popular form of currency, being 
honored throughout the Mississippi 
Valley, and, in fact, throughout the 
country. 

These notes were engraved in 
French, and the $10 bills, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 
bore on the reverse side the word 
“dix,” prominently printed. Igno- 
rant Americans living along the 
river knew little or nothing of the 
niceties of French pronounciation, 
and consequently to them the word 
was simply “‘d-i-x.” So when 
they went to trade in the 





Then came the trying times of 
1837 to 1843, accompanied by a 
monetary condition that brought 
financial disaster throughout the 
country. The Citizens Bank went 
into the hands of liquidation com- 
missioners, but so skilfully had its 
affairs been administered that in 
1852 the legislature passed an act 
to rehabilitate the institution. 
Less than ten years later the 
dark hand of war fell on the South, 
and throughout the conflict the 
record of the Citizens Bank was one 
of generous devotion to the cause of 





southern metropolis, they 
said they were going south 
to collect some “‘dixies. 

Thus it came about that 
the stretch of country a- 
bove New Orleans became 
known as the land of the 
dixies, and later as Dixie 
Land. It was but a short time 
before the war that Daniel Emmett, 
the negro minstrel, used this idea 
as the basis for a crude “walk- 
around” for the use of Bryant's 
minstrels, then playing in New 
York. The song, later rewritten by 
General Albert Pike, became the 
“Dixie” of today. 

Certainly this version of Dixie's 
birth story is a fitting companion 
for other features of the history of 
the Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, which was chartered in 1833 
as the Citizens Bank, and later 
opened its doors for business in 
Toulouse street. Its origin, per- 
haps, is unique, for it was organ- 
ized primarily to finance large deals 
in land and slaves, with the then 
stupendous capital of $12,000,000. 

Subscribers were not required to 
pay cash for their stock, for to have 
done so would have defeated the 
purpose of the institution. Instead, 
stockholders mortgaged their lands 
and slaves to secure their shares, 
and such loans as they might obtain 
from the bank on the pledge of 
their stock. 

The first years were years of 
unusual prosperity of New Orleans, 
and the Citizens Bank grew and 
flourished with the valley district. 


. the Confederacy. 










“1861, June 24—Leave of 
absence to Camille Theard, on 
military duty, his salary as assist- 
ant cashier to be paid to him during 
his absence.”’ 

“1861, July 29, paid payroll of 
1oth Regiment Volunteers, Col. 
Mandeville Marigny, $9,610." 

“1861, October 22, paid payroll 
Orleans Guard Battery— $3,175." 

“1861, December 9, Resolved 
that the president of this bank be 
authorized on the part of the bank 
to offer to loan to the State one 
million dollars on the bonds of the 
State, payable at not more than 
six years and bearing 8 per cent 
interest.”” 

‘1862, January 7, President 
authorized to loan to the Confed- 
eracy as the proportion of this 
bank in an advance of one 








The note that gave Dixie its name—above, the face; 

and below the reverse with the word 

**Dix™ in the center. 

When New Or- 
leans fell in 1862 General Butler, in 
command of the Union forces, drew 
at various times from the coffers of 
the bank sums totaling more than 
half a million dollars in levies and 
penalties. Later more thousands 
were paid to General Banks, and in 
1866, securities to the extent of 

$1,000,000 to General Canby. 
The Citizens Bank, however, 
weathered this crisis, and although 
it entered the period of recon- 
struction with sadly depleted re- 
sources, it emerged sound and 
unshaken to share in the prosperity 
of the new South. Entries in the 
bank's records show well what 
were its contributions to the Con- 
federate cause. For instance, the 
books show that the bank gave 
$250,000 to the Confederacy in 
1861, and loaned $325,000 in coin 
the year following. Again, we find 

such entries as the following: 
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million in coin by the 
banks of this city, a sum 
of $325,000 on deposit 
of 8 per cent bonds, said 
advanice to be returned in 
coin three months after 
the raising of the 
blockade.” 

There are many such items as 
these, and it is estimated that 
the bank paid out in payrolls to 
various divisions of the Confederate 
army a total of $50,000. Yet with 
all these levies and donations going 
out and no returns coming in, the 
Citizens Bank lived out its charter 
and continued its prosperous exist- 
ence until it was reorganized in 
IQII under its present name. 

One might go on at great length 
with instances from the life story 
of this old institution, for the history 
of any bank that lived through the 
war and the reconstruction is the 
financial history of the South—and 
filled with romance and the 
flavor of patriotic zeal. 

When the band swings through 
the last bars of that song—''l'll 
live and die for Dixie’’—the listener 
may read into it what he may 
of the days when Dixie itself was 
young, and of the bank which, if 
the tradition of the Mississippi 
Valley be true, gave it its name. 
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How Canada Trains Its Boys for Executive 
Positions = A Comparison of Methods zs_» 


T is well known that the large 

American banks which have re- 
cently established branches in the 
West Indies, South America and 
Europe, as permitted by the Federal 
Reserve Act, have experienced 
difficulty in finding men qualified 
to take charge of and operate the 
foreign branches. The men select- 
ed for these positions must be spe- 
cially trained and qualified; and as 
very few bank employees in the 
United States, up toa year or soago, 
possessed the requisite training, a 
considerable number of foreign 
clerks and officers have been taken 
into service in connection with 
such branches already established. 

In his article on “London and 
New York as Financial Centers, ” 
published in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, last November, 
E. L. Stewart Patterson explained 
why the International Banking 
Corporation, an American Insti- 
tution, chartered in Connecticut 
and operating a number of foreign 
branches, chiefly in the Orient, is 
manned principally by English- 
men. Mr. Patterson points out 


By H. M. P. ECKHARDT 


that the average family of Great 
Britain is large compared with that 
of the United States, and that there 
is little room and few opportu- 
nities at home for the younger sons. 
Consequently they man the army, 
the navy and the mercantile 
marine, and go abroad as clerks, 
etc., to foreign and colonial banks 
and commercial houses. 

“The young American, on the 
other hand, has so many opportu- 
nities at home that there is little 
inducement to venture abroad, ex- 
cept for pleasure. He is probably 
the only son of the family, and 
takes up his father’s business or is 
assisted in setting up business for 
himself. If he does go abroad he is 
not content with a subordinate posi- 
tion, but wants to be his own master 
and strike out for himself. Prefer- 
ably he goes back home to do this.” 

Since the large national banks 
of the United States acquired 
authority to establish branches in 
foreign countries, some of them have 
taken steps to provide for certain 
of their employees the education 
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and special training requized in 
connection with the clerical and 
official positions in their foreign 
branches. The instruction covers 
foreign languages, commercial geog- 
raphy, foreign exchange and other 
subjects of which a knowledge is 
required in carrying on the business 
of these branches. Of course it is 
necessary that the students be well 
grounded also in sound banking 
principles which apply to opera- 
tions in all countries. As a result 
of these educational efforts and 
of the practical experience now 
being acquired, it is expected that 
in a few years there will be a no- 
table increase in the banking mate- 
rial available for this purpose. 

A news item of a short time ago 
intimated that the National City 
Bank of New York had strength- 
ened its executive capacity for 
directing the operations of its for- 
eign branches through taking into 
its service a Canadian banker who 
had had considerable experience 
in conducting the business of the 
tropical branches of the Royal 
Bank of Canada. This circumstance 
serves to draw attention to the 
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fact that the Canadian banks have 
been operating branch offices out- 
side Canada for many years. Until 
the war broke out and drained 
them of a large proportion of their 
male employees, they had no special 
difficulty in procuring suitable men 
for service abroad. 

On many occasions New York 
bankers have expressed their won- 
der at the responsibility and author- 
ity placed upon young branch 
managers by the Canadian head 
offices; and it will perhaps interest 
American readers to discuss the 
human factor in Canadian bank- 
ing which permits a young man 
isolated in some foreign country 
or at a long dis- 
tance from the 
head office to be 
given heavy re- 
sponsibilities 


no danger of loss 
through dishon- 
esty. Before 
proceeding to do 
this it will be 
well to refer 
briefly to the 
system of foreign 
branches which 
the Canadian 
banks have built 
up, largely dur- 
ing the past 
twenty years. 

In this matter, as in the matter 
of opening branches in Canada, the 
banks have always had full liberty, 
the accepted theory being that the 
Dominion's national development 
is promoted through having 
branches of strong banks estab- 
lished in the small towns and vil- 
lages as well as in the large towns 
and cities, and that Canadian 
trade is facilitated through having 
branches of the great Canadian 
banking institutions at the principal 
centers of foreign countries trading 
largely with the Domin on. 

At the end of 1916 the Canadian 
banks had 111 branches outside 
Canada—namely, in the United 
States 14; England, 8; France, 1; 
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Newfoundland, 27; Mexico, 2; West 
Indies, 52; British Honduras, 1; 
British Guiana, 3; Costa Rica, 2; 
Venezuela, 1. Nine of the larger 
banks account for all these 
external branches—the Royal Bank 
of Canada having 55; the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, 32; the Bank of 
Montreal, 9; the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, 7; the Bank of British 
North America, 3; the Union Bank 
of Canada, 2; and the Merchants 
Bank of Canada, Dominion Bank, 
and La Banque Nationale, 1 each. 
These foreign branches, in the 
aggregate on December 31, 1916, 
had $162,860,000 deposits; and 
they had loaned at call (chiefly in 
New York) 
$173,878,c00, 
and on time, 
$76,396,000. 


The managers of the foreign 
branches as a rule are Canadians, 
or Englishmen or Scotsmen who 
have been long in the Canadian 
banking service. There are also 
some Cubans or other West Indians 
who have had training and expe- 
rience in the banks tropical 
branches. All kinds of banking 
business are undertaken, provided 
it conforms to the well established 
rules and principles laid down by 
the head office; one hears nothing 
of defalcations, and serious losses 
are of rare occurrence. These good 
results come first from the charac- 
ter of the men, from their training 
in good banking principles and 
also from the highly developed 
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(At the left) The plaza in Trinidad; (right) 
a street in Santo Domingo. 
of Canada has a branch in each city. 


systems of control and protection. 
In the first place there is nothing 
haphazard about the selection of a 


banking junior. Most of the men 
in the Canadian service join the 
bank's staff at the age of 17 or 
thereabouts; very few have had the 
benefit of a university education. 
The bank wishes to get them while 
young, and mould them by degrees 
into professionals who can be relied 
upon to take almost any position 
in its service. Any branch bank 
may take in boys of good character 
and parentage, with intelligence as 
developed by an ordinary high 
school education and having the 
intention of making banking their 
life work. This is what the bank 
wants. The boy wants a perma- 
nent position in a great banking in- 
stitution where good service will be 
rewarded by 
steady promo- 
tion or advance- 
ment, and where 
there are op- 
portunities of 
acquiring expe- 
rience in the 
various provin- 
ces of Canada 
or abroad. 

After the ex- 
amination is 
passed and the 
customary refer- 
ences are pro- 
vided, the boy is accepted for a 
probationary period of three 
months, after which, if he measures 
up to the standard, he is enrolled 
on the permanent staff of the bank. 
His training begins at once. Fellow 
employees instruct him in the 
duties of the minor positions which 
he must fill at the outset; he is duly 
impressed with the absolute neces- 
sity of yielding strict obedience to 
his superior officers and to the rules 
and regulations of the bank. 

In most cases the young banker 
in the course of his career passes 
through the several grand divisions 
or departments of banking work, 
and becomes familiar with them all 
by means of actual experience. 
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Through spending a certain time in 
each department, he acquires an 
all-round knowledge of banking; 
and, as he may be shifted to 
branches in various parts of the 
Dominion (each move probably re- 
presenting an advancement) he 
eventually becomes acquainted 
with the methods of financing 
sundry lines of industry and trade 
in which Canada is engaged. 

Along with this course of educa- 
tion in the school of practical expe- 
rience, there is provided a compre- 
hensive course of text-book in- 
struction which is open on gener- 
ous terms to all who wish to enter 
it. The latter has been gradually 
developed during the past seven 
or eight years, and now the juniors 
entering the service of a Canadian 
bank are expected to take the in- 
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der the control 
and auspices of 
the Canadian 
Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Instruc- 
tion is by the 
correspondence 
method. There 
is an association 
course and a fel- 
lows’ course— 
the former being 
conducted by the 
Shaw Correspondence School, 
Toronto, and the latter by Queen's 
University, Kingston. The sub- 
jects composing the associates 
course are: practical banking, com- 
mercial and foreign exchange arith- 
metic, English composition and 
bank correspondence, banking and 
commercial geography, bills of 
exchange, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting; and in the fellows’ course, 
practical banking (advanced), 
economics, money and banking, 
corporation finance, accounting and 
auditing, commercial law. There 
has just been added an optional 
course in general and commercial 
Spanish. The fee for each course 
is $40, which covers instruction 
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and the necessary text-books. 

Those who pass the examination 
for the associates course areentitled 
to be known as Associates of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
designated by the letters A.C.B.A., 
and those passing the examination 
for fellows course are Fellows of the 
Canadian Bankers Association. 
The banks encourage the courses 
in various ways. A number of 
them undertake to refund the tui- 
tion fees of all employees who pass 
the examination, and to give cash 
bonuses to those standing well in 
the classes. Also those who show 
up well are given special considera- 
tion when the matters of salary 
increases 
and promo- 
tions come 
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before the war depleted the male 
staffs of the banks, there were 
nearly 1,000 students enrolled 
for the two courses; but the great 
number of enlistments since 1914 
has thinned out the classes for 
the time being. In some cases the 
enlistments for active service in the 
war represent 40 per cent of the 
male employees of the bank as at 
the beginning of the war. The 
students who have gone to the 
front have had the time limit of 
their courses extended, and those 
who are fortunate enough to return 
in good condition will doubtless 
take up the work again. 

The loyalty of bank employees 
to their respective institutions is 
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further stimulated by the mutual 
pension and guarantee funds which 
are generally in operation. Of the 
twenty-one chartered banks of 
Canada no less than nineteen now 
show appropriations from earnings 
for staff pension purposes. The 
two banks which have not yet 
founded pension funds are newly 
organized institutions, and they 
will no doubt fall into line as soon 
as circumstances warrant. In the 
case of nearly all of the banks the 
pension appropriation, ranging from 
$5,000 up to $100,000 according 
to the bank's size, is a regular 
feature of the annual report. 

The importance of the various 
funds may be 
judged from the 
fact that the 
approximations 
from current 
earnings for this 
purpose during 
the fifteen years 
from 1902 to 
1916 inclusive 
amounted to 
$4,000,000. This 
of course is in 
addition to the 
amounts. con- 
tributed by the 
employees them- 
selves. All per- 
manent employ- 

“> ees on passing a 
medical exami- 
nation are required to join the pen- 
sion fund. They must contribute 
a certain percentage of salary— 
usually 4 per cent, but in some 
cases 3 per cent; and after a ser- 
vice of fifteen or twenty years they 
are entitled, on incapacitation 
or superexamination, to a pension 
based on length of service and 
salary at retirement. The allow- 
ances are on a liberal scale. The 
policy followed by some of the 
banks in the early stages of their 
funds is to contribute from the 
profits of the bank each year a sum 
equal to the aggregate amount con- 
tributed by the staff. Several of 
the larger banks now have pension 
funds exceeding $2,000,000. 
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Another interesting fea- 
ture of the Canadian 
banking service is seen in 
the mutual guarantee 
funds. Several of the 
banks continue to insure 
the fidelity of their em- 
ployees by means of poli- 
ceis issued by the fidelity 
companies. In some cases 
the rule or policy is for 
the bank to pay the whole 
premium, and in others 
cases the bank may pay 
half the premium charged 
by the fidelity company 
A considerable number of 
banks have adopted the 
mutual guarantee system, 
discarding altogether the 
bonds of the fidelity com- 
panies. The system is to 
bond each clerk and officer 
for a sum proportionate 
to the responsibility of his 
position and charge him 
perhaps '2 per cent per 
year on this bond. This 
forms the guarantee fund 
Then, ifanemployee steals 
or defaults, such balances 
as he may have at his 
credit in the pension and 
guarantee funds are ap- 
plied to the loss, and any 
deficiency then remaining 
is charged up to the gen- 
eral guarantee fund. This 
may not, however, exceed 
the amount of the default- 











Our Prize Story Contest 


As the May issue of THE BURROUGHS 
CLEARING HOUusSE goes to press, many manu- 
scripts have been entered in the contestannounced 
in the April issue, offering $30 in cash prizes 


for the best stories on the subject: ‘‘The Oppor- 


tunities for Advancement Afforded by the 
Study Courses of the American Institute of 
Banking.” 

Manuscripts, addressed’ Editor—BURROUGHS 
CLEARING House, Detroit, Mich.’ must be 
on the desk of the editor on or before April 30. 

Two more judges have been named to assist 
the editors of THE BURROUGHS CLEARING 
House and John Clausen. They are T. D. 
MacGregor, vice-president of Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Inc., of New York, and Robert B. Locke, 
manager of the Detroit Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 

The contest is open to anyone employed in 
any capacity in any bank. 

Articles must not exceed 1,000 words, signed 
by the contestant, stating the name of the bank 
in which he is employed and his position. 

Manuscripts should be typewritten if pos- 
sible, and on one side of the sheet only. 

All articles are to be considered the property 
of THE BuRROUGHS CLEARING HOousE in 
which the winning articles, and possibly others, 
will be printed. 

A first prize of $20 is offered by John Clausen, 
recently elected vice-president of the Crocker 
National Bank, San Francisco and president 
of San Francisco Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. 

A second prize of $10 is offered by THE 
BURROUGHS CLEARING House. 


banking service. From 
general manager down to 
junior the permanent 
positions are held by 
professionals. In case of 
all the important banks 
even the minor employees 
manifest great profes- 
sional pride inthe strength 
and progress of their re- 
spective institutions. 

It is well to point out 
here that the outlook of 
a young boy joining the 
staff of a Canadian bank 
is different from that con- 
fronting an American boy 
on joining the staff of a 
national or state bank. In 
the United States the em- 
ployees taken into the 
banking service are gen- 
erally older, and therefore 
less impressionable. A 
young man going into the 
service of a bank in a 
small town will perhaps 
find the positions more or 
less fixed. Years may 
elapse before a change 
occurs in the higher offi- 
ces. Of course if the bank 
grows rapidly the impor- 
tance of his position may 
increase, but in case of 
the smaller banking insti- 
tutions the prospects are 
not bright for rapid pro- 
motion. Again, the bank 





— | towhich he belongs is only 





er s bond. 

In some banks the gaurantee 
fund is in reality a conditional sav- 
ings deposit—an account being 
kept for each contributor, interest 
being added from year to year, and 
the pro rata proportion of each 
defalcation being charged up. So 
if there are no defalcations, under 
this system, the employee on leav- 
ing the service—after a stipulated 
number of years or on superexam- 
ination—would get back his pay- 
ments with interest. It will be seen 
that each employee thus has a 
direct interest in detecting and pre- 
venting defalcations or dishonesty 


by his fellow employees in the bank. 

All the matters discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs bear on the 
question of the loyalty and cap- 
ability of the average Canadian 
bank employee’ and on reading them 
one understands better how it is 
that the executive of the bank can 
select from the ranks such men as 
are needed and send them to dis- 
tant branches, perhaps to foreign 
countries, in full confidence that 
they will uphold the traditions of 
the service. Another thing to 
remember is that there are scarcely 
any amateurs in the Canadian 
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~~ one of twenty-odd thou- 
sand similar institutions, many of 
which completely surpass it in 
importance. Though his bank is 
of consequence in the home town, 
its influence or power does not 
extend to other places. 

The case is different with the 
young Canadian banker. As 
already mentioned, he joins the 
staff at 17 or 18, while his mind is 
still very impressionable. If he is 
accepted as a member of the staff 
of the Bank of Montreal, for 
instance, he is identified as belong- 
ing to a great institution 100 years 
old, with over $350,000,000 of 








assets, branches all over Canada, in 
Newfoundland, the United States, 
England and Mexico, and regarded 
everywhere as a powerful and im- 
portant bank. The young man’s 
ambition is to rise step by step until 
he reaches one of the high executive 
positions in the service. 

The same applies in varying 
degree to the youngster who takes 
service with the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, the Royal Bank of 
Canada, the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
the Merchants Bank of Canada, 
the Union Bank of Canada, or 
another of the great Canadian 
banks. Each one of the institu- 
tions named has more than $100,- 
000,000 of assets and a great system 
of branches extending over the 
whole Dominion and in certain 
cases into several outside countries. 
It is a matter for pride to belong 
to such an institution, and the 
conditions of service are such as to 
promote the loyalty of the men. 

Largely owing to the power and 
solidarity of the banks, the banking 
service in Canada is regarded as an 
aristocracy in relation to many 
other employments. The esprit de 
corps is further accentuated by the 
policy of filling all vacancies in the 
higher positions from within the 
service. All banks follow this policy; 
outsiders are never brought in to 
fill the desirable positions. 

So, when a young man has passed 
through the different stages or 
phases of banking life, his service 
covering experience of ten or fifteen 
years or more acquired in several 
branches, and he is sent to some 
foreign country to take charge and 


represent the bank in its dealings 
with the public, in nearly all cases 
he proves worthy of the trust that 
is reposed in him. He can be 
depended upon for loya!, zealous 
service. Of course, as he is merely 
human, he may make mistakes in 
judgment and in that way involve 
the bank in losses, but the system 
of control and inspecticn is such as 
to reduce such losses to the 
minimum. 

Correspondence with the head 
office is constant and intimate 
The branch manager may under- 
take transactions not exceeding a 
certain sum on his own responsi- 
bility, but all important loans and 
credits must be authorized by 
the central authority. In actual 
practice this policy does not prove 
embarrassing or inconvenient to 
the local borrowers. ~The manager 
in their town is their agent for 
submitting their requirements to 
the head office. 

Each merchant, manufacturer or 
other borrower is supposed to 
estimate his requirements for the 
ensuing year in the way of bank 
credits. He must not borrow from 
any other bank; his own bank ex- 
pects to carry his whole account. 

For example, if a local manufac- 
turer estimates that his loans and 
trade paper discounted at the bank 
may at the height of the season 
reach $300,000, he puts in his 
requisition for that amount, or for 
$325,000, to give him a little lee- 
way. The local branch manager 
discusses it with him. and sends in 
all details, etc., to the head office. 
Then if the applicant's position and 
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prospects are satisfactory, the 
credit is granted; the manufac- 
turer puts in his paper as he re- 
quires the funds; and the local 
branch manager administers the 
credit, seeing that the terms are as 
arranged. If something turns up 
necessitating a sudden or quick 
advance, over and above the 
authorized credit, the local man- 
ager may, if the borrower's circum- 
stances are favorable, deal with it 
promptly by means of wire or cable, 
or he may make the loan on his own 
responsibility, getting the neces- 
sary authority later. 

Although the head office has 
faith in the statements and returns 
regularly sent in by the branch 
manager, it nevertheless requires 
that every branch office owned by 
the bank shall be thoroughly in- 
spected by examiners from the 
head office at least once a year. 
The examination is even more 
searching than those conducted by 
the federal. and state examiners in 
the United States, for the Canadian 
bank examiners have in advance a 
more intimate knowledge of the 
branch affairs. The branch re- 
turns to the head office are daily, 
weekly or monthly; and all changes 
even at the small branches are 
closely followed. This system of 
inspection constitutes a further 
safeguard against dishonesty or 
faithlessness on the part of the local 
branch manager; but, as already 
explained, the main safeguard for 
any bank, be it in Canada or 
elsewhere, lies in the character, 
training, and environment of the 
men it gathers as its staff. 
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The boat. anding at Kingston, Jamaica, where two Canadian banks have well established branches 
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ARY Jones will serve as the 
name of a school girl in North 
Carolina. 

Mary and her parents talked of 
nothing but thrift and banking in 
their home in Winston-Salem, back 
in the spring of 1914. A multitude 
of phases of the same subjects like- 
wise scored heavily in the conver- 
sations of many other homes in the 
home city, in surrounding towns 
and villages and throughout the 
entire state of North Carolina. 

Mary was one of fifty children of 
school age who were poring labor- 
iously over dictionaries, English 
grammars and books on banking 
methods, gathering material for 
stories. With the persistence of the 
child mind, she questioned bankers, 
brokers, merchants, the corner 
grocer, the milk-man. Few grown- 
ups of her acquaintance escaped 
her in her quest for information. 

Her finished product was good 
fiction, woven, we will say, around 
a check stub which forestalled fore- 
closure of the mortgage on the old 
home by turning up evidence to 
prove that the grasping land owner 
had been paid in full long ago. 





The Child 


Advertising Aid 


A Prize Story Contest that 
Gave Statewide Publicity to a 
Live North Carolina Bank 


Prima facie proof—the cancelled 
check, traced down through the 
years by means of the stub in an 
ancient check book. 

Satisfied that she had performed 
a good task well, she consigned her 
manuscript to the mail box. A 
week later joy to the Nth degree 
entered her household by way of 
the post. A letter from the strong- 
est bank in the state enclosed a $20 
voucher, official announcement to 
Mary that she had been awarded 
first prize in a contest conducted 
by the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, of Winston-Salem, 
against a field of eligibles from the 
entire state of North Carolina. 

It is quite likely that Mary's 
parents bragged a little, actuated 
by warranted pride. The parents of 
fourteen other winners of prizes, 
receiving sums ranging from $1 to 
$10, did likewise, and the news 
was pretty well known throughout 
the city before the daily papers 
gave the results in the first edition. 

All this neighborhood gossip and 
state-wide discussion was launched 
by the bank’s newspaper advertise- 
ment, headed “Fifty Dollars in 
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By D. J. HARDEE 


Publicity Manager, Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Cash Prizes to the Children of 
North Carolina,” for the best 
stories on how checking accounts 
in the institution could be used to 
best advantage. No restrictions 
were stipulated save that the 
contestants must write the stories 
in their own words and submit 
the names of five of their friends. 
Helpful subject matter hints 
were suggested, such as “The 
Profit in It,” “Buying Simplified,” 
‘Good Business and the Bank,’ 
“The Stolen Check,” “Bought and 
Paid For,’ “Beginning With Lit- 
tle,’ “At the Tellers Window,” 
“The Bank as a Builder,” “When 
[ Went to Market,” “A Woman 
Among Friends,’ “Mrs. Brown 
Went Shopping,” “What a Check 
Stub Told Me,’ “The Business 
That Jack Built,” “The Written 
Record of Facts,’ “I Put My 
Hand on the Cash,” “Gaining a 
Business Education,’ “Doing a 
Duty that Paid Well,” “The Busi- 
ness Trip of a Check,” ‘The Story 
the Bank's Books Tell,” “The 
Result of Avoiding the Bank,” 
“The Deposit Ticket TellsaStory, 
“Using Checks Helps a House- 
wife,’ “Stop Payment on Check 
673, “Scientific Methods—a Cure 
for Madness,’ “My Money inBank 
Makes for Prosperity,” ‘Putting 
Money in Bank, I Draw Out 
Credit” and “The Check for My 


Tobacco.” 











The youthful brain readily 
grasped the message, and scores of 
school boys and girls trooped to 
the bank for available information 
suitable for story building. They 
talked it over with fathers, 
mothers, brothers and sisters and 
soon more than one community 
began to hum with bank discus- 
sions. Meanwhile the bank spon- 
soring the contest gave wide cir- 
culation to leaflets pertaining to the 
conditions and incidentally to the 
service the bank offered patrons. 

Personal letters to the authors 
acknowledging receipt of manu- 
scripts, and the printing and dis- 
tribution of the prize winning 
stories forged two more links in the 
endless chain of publicity. 

The success of the contest 
encouraged the bank to conduct 
another in the autumn of 1916 in 
which even wider interest was 
created at the surprisingly low 
cost of slightly over $50. 

Prizes were offered for the best 
stories on “How the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Company Could be 
Used as an Aid to Thrift.” 

The result was real study of 


thrift from which the community 
received the benefit of valuable 
ideas for bee culture, the raising 
of crops, live stock and chickens, 
and economical household manage- 
ment as relating to thrift and 
embodied in the thirty excellent 
manuscripts submitted. 

The county school teachers will- 
ingly aided the bank in interesting 
the children of Buncombe county 
for whom the contest was arranged, 
and farmhouse kitchens and dining 
rooms became scenes of toil with 
pen and ink after the evening dish 
washing. The country school chil- 
dren were more or less familiar with 
some of the subjects suggested by 
the bank and they wrote well on 
“How a Farmer Succeeded,” ‘How 
I Practiced Thrift,’ “How a Suc- 
cessful Farmer Practices Thrift,” 
“Thrift—a Cure for Failure,” 
“Thrift—The First Mortgage on 
Wealth,” ““The Man Who Learned 
by Experience,’ “Diligence and 
Honesty the first Step to Thrift,” 
“Prudence in Saving a Part of 
One’s Earnings, “Being Known at 
aBank,’’ Beginning Witha Little,” 
‘Raising Chickens and Bees for a 
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College Education,” “Raising Pigs 
as an Incentive to Thrift,” ““De- 
positing Money in Bank" and 
“How the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company Encourages Thrift.” 

The winner of the first prize, 
told the simple story of a Canning 
Club girl who succeeded by saving 
her summer vacation earnings and 
eventually completing a college 
course, aided by a loan from the 
bank whose confidence she had 
gained by her thrift and diligence. 

We found by checking up the 
pamphlets containing the prize 
winning stories that they were 
widely read and that the campaign 
had been distinctly valuable to the 
community as well as to the bank. 
Of course it was profitable to the 
children who participated, whether 
they were prize winners or not. 

The conclusion is that the reflex 
action and direct pulling power of 
this form of bank publicity is 
strong, not only gripping the active 
participants and the community, 
but selling the services of the 
institution as well. [t is a plan that 
could be used to advantage in 
many other communities. 


What 4,000 Bank Names Show 


What's in a name? 

A theoretical, composite bank name, representing 
six states, analyzes as follows: 46 per cent locality; 
20 per cent numeral; 6.4 per cent individual; 10.6 per 
cent class, and 17 per cent miscellaneous. The survey 
includes 4,221 banks in Alabama, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Minnesota, Maine and New York. 

The names of 1,943 banks indicate locality (town, 
county, district or state); 844 are called “First 
National,” “First State,” etc.; 273 bear the name of 
an individual; 443 appeal to class and 718 are miscel- 
laneously christened. 

There are some alluring titles in the list, as witness 
the Bank of Pine Apple, in Alabama; and the Bank of 
Cash, the Bank of Delight, the Bank of De Queene, 
the Bank of Evening Shade and the Bank of Success, 
all in Arkansas. 

Arkansas also shelters the State Bank of Calico 
Rock, the Bank of Ash Flat, the Yell County Bank, 
the First Bank, the Bank of Grubbs, and the Izard 
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County Bank, to say nothing of the Marked Tree 
Bank and Trust Company and the Blue Stone and 
Lone Rock Banks. 

California harbors the Old Bank, the Bank of Half 
Moon, the Bank of Needles and the Bank of British 
North America, founded in 1836. 

New York contributes to the nomenclature guild 
the First National Bank of the Thousand Islands, and 
two other wordy ones, the National Bank of Cold 
Springs on Hudson and the Bank of Savings in the 
City of New York. 

Minnesota claims the State Bank of Young America. 

The names of banks in Maine run strongest to 
locality, with 58.5 per cent of this description. In 
this class in Arkansas are 56.7 per cent of the 489 
total with 50 per cent in Alabama, 46.4 per cent in 
California, 45 per cent in New York and 38.8 per 
cent in Minnesota. 

Four of Alabama's banks, numbering 4o1, are 
called “penny” or “dime.” 








Why Does Prosperity Mean Hard Times? 
Asks the Rocking Chair Philosopher 


EWSPAPERS nowadays cer- 
tainly have got a cinch. Of 
course they are all wailing about 
the high-cost-o'-paper and claim- 
ing that three dollars an inch or 
three dollars a page for advertising 
won't buy potatoes for the baby. 
But I haven't heard of any news- 
paper owner trading his printing 
plant for an egg plant, or taking 
the thirty-third degree in the An- 
cient Order of Almshouse Inmates. 
Anyway, they aren't shy of 
news. It's a dull day between here 
and Constantinople when a torpedo 
doesn't come through with a three- 
inch headline, or one army or 
another doesn't gain ten yards of 
trenches and make it first down. 
Then circulation goes up like a 
thermometer in a frying pan. 
Bigger circulation means higher 
advertising rates, and higher ad- 
vertising rates mean higher prices. 
But if the theaters of war ring 
down the curtain for a few hours 
all the papers have got to do is 
discover another bomb plot, or 
write another story about Villa's 
funeral, or find something else the 
matter with the militia, or call 
Carranza new names, or start a 
guessing contest about when King 
George and Poincaré will invite 





the kaiser and Cousin Karl to 
spend the week end at their coun- 
try home playing penny ante. And 
outside of that we always have our 
own bundle of trouble to talk about. 

Then, if they want to balance 
the paper up, they spring a couple 
of stories about how prosperous 
the United States is, or how some- 
body made four or five million 





They must be using vegetables for bombs 


dollars because the diplomatic dish- 
pan sprung a leak. Next, over on 
page 3, they tell how we are going 
to corner foreign trade in the year 
1999 and sell pretzels to people 
that don't like the German way of 
cooking ‘em. 

On page 4, if you get that far 
without fainting, you read a story 
about an old friend, Mr. High 
Cost O'Living, of the well-known 
O'Living family. His ancestors 
came over in the steerage of the 
Mayflower, and there are more of 
their descendants in Polk’s Who's 
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Who than there are Smiths. And 
when you read that story you'll 
look up last week's grocery bill and 
say: “That fellow tells the truth.” 

Most of these stories hint that 
the reason prices are chumming 
round with the blue sky is because 
we are doing so much business with 
other countries. But right here is 
where you get the big bump. On 
the very next page of the Morning 
Gush you read about how all the 
banks and manufacturers are sit- 
ting up nights trying to figure out 
new ways to grab all the export 
trade that’s loose and hasn't got 
a nameplate on its collar. Running 
those two stories side by side is 
like printing one of Billy Sunday's 
sermons for an advertisement on a 
whiskey bottle. 

The trouble is, it isn't any use 
to try to find out who's to blame 
for making food a luxury. Old 
H. C. of L. is as hard to trail by 
his footprints as a sea gull. The 
well known buck is traveling on a 
season ticket, and gets passed al! 
around the circuit once a day. 

If you ask your grocer why eggs 
are selling at ten cents a yolk and 
potatoes at a quarter an eye he'll 
tell you that the commission houses 
are grabbing the middle and most 











of both ends, and that you cant 
blame an honest retailer for mak- 
ing a bare living. They all claim 
they're looking up hotel rates at 
the poorhouse, at that. Well, the 
commission men pass the buck 
again. They say the farmers are 
paying most of the income tax, 
and that they can grow enough 
beans in a window box to lift the 
mortgage on the old homestead. 
But if you accuse a farmer of 
making enough money to keep 
himself in fine-cut, he'll act like an 
armless man charged with pick- 
ing pockets. He'll tell you his 
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If you read the papers you might look for this 


stock can t eat shavings and’stumps, 
and that the grain a steer eats is 
worth more than the steer. He 
runs an automobile because gaso- 
line is so much cheaper than hay, 
harness and horseshoes. 

Then he’s pretty likely to spring 
the export alibi on you. If you can 
believe all you hear, the armies in 
Europe must be using potatoes and 
onions for hand grenades and filling 
their shrapnel shells with lima 
beans. Anybody would guess off- 
hand that they were feeding shoes 
to their Missouri mules and play- 
ing baseball with cold storage eggs. 

The thing sounds reasonable 
at that. We are exporting so much 
grain that the farmers can't afford 
to feed it to their cattle. So the 
cattle don’t have anything to eat 
and the farmers are killing them 
and shipping the hides and beef 
abroad. That makes _ barefoot 
dancers and vegetarians very com- 
mon here, with leather and meat as 
scarce as U-boats in the Rockies. 

Well, the farmer has to take all 
the money he gets from selling his 
cattle, and buy seed to grow grain 
to ship abroad so he can't afford to 
feed it to his stock, so he'll have to 
kill his stock to get money enough 


to do it all over again. It’s all very 
simple. Meanwhile the only thing 
Mr. Ultimate Consumer gets is 
goods they have to leave behind 
because there aren't ships enough 
to take them away. 

It’s just as bad with poultry. 
When eggs are so high they keep 
‘em in safe deposit vaults, dealers 
will tell you the hens aren't laying. 
Then, when the hens start laying the 
price of poultry goes up; so every- 
body starts killing the chickens to 
get top prices, and as a dead hen 
can't lay anything but around, that 
puts the price of eggs up again. 

Then take coal, for instance. 
Nobody ever accused the coal crop 
of being spoiled by too much dry 
weather, but at that, a ten dollar 
bill won't buy enough to take the 
chill off an Egyptian kitchen at high 
noon in the summer. It is only a 
question of whether a man can afford 
enough coal tocook with and not go 
without food to cook with it. 

It’s easy to explain all this. The 
railroads have been so busy ship- 
ping export stuff so that we won't 
get enough to eat that they cant 
ship coal for us to cook what we 
havent got. Besides, warm 
weather is coming and people can 
wear overcoats, which are very 
expensive because we are exporting 
so much wool for the armies 
to pull over each other's eyes. 

Anyway, there are plenty of alibis 
to goround. Themanufacturer tells 
you prices are high because wages 
are high, and the workman tells 
you prices are sohigh that their high 
wages aren t high enough. 

Of course, everything isn’t going 
out. Nobody is accusing us of giv- 
ing it away, but the only thing that 
seems to be coming in is gold. 
Every now and then some banker 
comes through with a warning that 
we are getting altogether too much 
of the root of all evil in this coun- 
try for the public good. The papers 
are full of stories about it, but they 
never print any pictures. 

According to the best accounts 
there must be enough gold in the 
United States to pave the Lincoln 
Highway a foot deep and make all 
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the mile posts 18-carat. Anybody 
that follows the papers would 
expect to find golden eagles roost- 
ing in the trees, feeding nuggets to 
a brood of little tens and fives. 
Your drinking water ought to be 
as yellow as the Mississippi and 
pan about an ounce to the quart. 

But everybody knows that isn't 
quite true. The dust that blows 
around the streets isn't gold dust, 
and if the flood of cumbersome 
currency is really dangerous some- 
body must have dammed it up so 
that the country is reasonably 
safe. Most of us are doing the same 
thing, only we don't spell dam the 
same way. 

And yet all the papers and banks 
are talking about how prosperous 
we are. Maybe, if you know how 
to make both ends meet without 
breaking the middle. A dyspeptic 
hermit in a climate warm enough 
so he didn’t have to wear clothes 
would get along fine unless the 
huckleberry crop failed or they 





Somewhere in Europe—why shoes are so high 


blasted away his cave to ship the 
stone abroad. 

But we're out after the foreign 
market, just the same, and they 
seem to be keeping one jump 
ahead of the wolf on the veranda. 
Probably it’s good business, but 
it’s a little deep for the man with 
a three-meal-a-day appetite and a 
dairy lunch income. 

Long live foreign trade and the 
balance of trade—which means all 
the coin you've got on one side of 
the scales, and as little as you can 
live on on the other. But I'd like 
to see some bank advertise to give 
away an egg to each new depositor. 
They'd have to call out the militia 
to keep the crowd back, but they 
wouldn't make any money. Eggs 
are too high in these days of pros- 
perity and hard times. 











What's What in Bank Advertising 


A Monthly Department Devoted to 
Comment, Suggestion and Criticism 


BANKER in a small town in 

northern Wisconsin told me how 
he kept his mailing list up to date. 
He puts each name on a separate 
card and keeps the file in the top 
right-hand drawer of his office 
desk—and there is quite a complete 
record of each individual on the 
card. Besides his name and rural 
mail route there are facts concerning 
the size of his farm and his family, 
even his religion, politics and 
hobbies. By visits, conversation, 
reading local news items and in other 
ways, the information is kept up to 
date, and new cards are added from 
time totime. This file isnot 


it also serves to build up 

this banker's reputation 

for friendly interest in his 
depositors. When a farmer 
drops in for a business chat the 
banker slyly fingers through 
his file till he picks out the 

right card and then with it 
lying before him on his desk, out 
of the visitor's range of vision, 
the banker astonishes the caller by 
asking him if son John is going 


back to the State Agricultural Col- 


lege this fall, if Susie got entirely 
over the measles and how is the 
Ford tractor working? I think this 
is about the last word in system 
when you can reduce friendliness 
and neighborliness to an alphabet- 
ical card file. 
*x * * 

Every advertising bank ought to 
choose a distinctive style of type 
and always use it. In that way, you 
create a good-will, a trade-mark 
value, for your advertising which 
is an important, if somewhat 
intangible, benefit to be derived 
from your advertising expenditure. 

* * * 


The writer has been actively 











Conducted by 
T. D. MACGREGOR 


Epitors Note: Mr. MacGregor, who 
will conduct for the benefit of readers of The 
Burroughs Clearing House a_ regular 
monthly department of advertising advice 
and suggestions for banks and trust com- 
panies, is a well known authority on this 
subject. Readers desiring comment or criti- 
cism are invited to send inquiries and sam- 
bles of their advertising matter to T. D. 
MacGregor, Vice-President, Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc:, 14 Wall Street, New York. 


interested in bank advertising for 
the past ten years. During that 


time, he has seen a vast improve- 
ment. 


A decade or so ago the 
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| Westchester Trust Company 
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Fig. 1 


commonest kind of bank adver- 
tising was the stereotyped form 
like that of the Yonkers institution 
reproduced in Fig. 1—the name of 
the bank first, capital and surplus, 
officers and directors, and little 
more. Now-a-days, such interest- 
ing and convincive “‘ads,"’ as those 
of the Fourth National Bank, of 
Atlanta, and the Columbia Trust 
Company of New York, are quite 
common and their superiority must 
be seen at a glance. Perhaps banks 
and trust companies have taken a 


leaf from the experience of some of‘ 


their own best depositors who are 
successful advertisers in other lines. 
+ a. * 
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“Intensive cultivation” is not a 
purely agricultural term. Bankers 
are using it more and more in re- 
ferring to the efforts they make to 
induce present customers to 
increase their balances and use 
additional facilities and depart- 
ments of the bank. Quite a number 
of the larger institutions are instal- 
ling the so-called “central file’ 
system. In a word, this consists 
of a larger card for each depositor 
or customer. On both sides of it 
there are blanks for figures and 
other information concerning the 
account. There is room on one 

card to give a summarized 
history of an account for 
several years, showing the 
average balances month 

by month; the interest paid, 

if any; the various depart- 
ments of the institution used; 
the connection with other 
accounts; any special remarks, 
etc. These cards are kept right 
up to date, and, as frequently 
as possible, are consulted by an 
officer or by someone in the De- 
partment of Publicity and New 

Business for the purpose of follow- 
ing them up by letter or personal 
interview in case the card shows 
at a glance that the account is 
not as mutually profitable as it 
might be. This is only a beginning 
of the intensive cultivation of 
present customers, but it is going 
at it in a thoroughly modern and 
efficient manner. 

* * * 


A New York trust company 
desiring to get the residence ad- 
dresses of directors of a list of 
about a thousand banks in the 
larger cities of the country asked 
banks in those cities to send it copies 
of the local telephone directory. 
This also provided the company 

















with valuable mailing lists for other purposes not 
competitive with the business of the local banks. New 
York institutions, as a rule, strive for the New York 
accounts of banks in other cities and leave the local 
deposit business to the local banks. Many out-of- 
town banks have accounts in several different New 
York banks and trust companies, thus getting the 
widest possible range of service. 


* * * 


Beware of Frauds,’ the heading used in the invest- 
ment advertisement of the First National Bank and 
the First Trust & Savings Company, of Cleveland 
(Fig. 2) isa time- 
ly one in this 
period of pros- 
perity. It is a 
good point 
brought out by 
the “ad,” which 
is unusually well 
set. Of course, 
there be certain 
sonsof Belial 
who will say that 
it is a negative 
heading and that 
a hasty reader 
might get the 
impression that the frauds he was to beware of were 
the two institutions signing the ‘‘ad,” but that is a 
reductio ad absurdum which is its own best answer. 


Beware of Frauds 


It is said that there are more fraudulent 
investment schemes promoted at the pres- 
ent time than ever before in the history of 
the country. 


Money is plentiful, and hence, oppor- 
tunities, some legitimate and many ques- 
tionable, are offered on every hand. 


If ever “Safety First’ should be the fi- 
nancial slogan, now is the time. 


Our officers will be glad to confer with 
those who contemplate making investments 


NATIONAL BANK 
TRUST & SAVINGS Co 
247 Euclid — near the Square 


Combined resources over $83,000,000. 





Fig. 2 


* * * 


Why is the Department of Publicity and New 
Business of a big bank? Here's the answer: There 
is a certain bank in a southern city which is plenti- 
fully supplied with officers. Perhaps the casual ob- 
server would say that there were too many of them. 
But there is one thing that he would very quickly 
notice and that is that it would be a very difficult 
thing for a depositor to get into or out of that bank's 
lobby without having an officer speak to him. The 
result is that every depositor feels at home there and 
that bank has more depositors and bigger deposits 
than any other bank in its community. Now, it would 
be inexpedient, if not physically impossible, for the 
officers of a large city bank to cultivate all of their 
thousands of depositors in this personal and indi- 
vidual manner, but it is just as important that the 
cultivation be carried on in some way. Hence the 
Department of Publicity and New Business, which 
undertakes large scale or wholesale friendship making 
for the bank by means of card_files, form letters and 
printed matter, as supplementary to whatever per- 
sonal work it is possible to do. 





When Ordinary 
Papers Fail 


The demands made upon any ledger 
paper are severe enough, but the paper 
used in Machine Bookkeeping must meet 


still stiffer requirements. ‘The sheet is 
constantly handled in and out of the 
machine and is then expected to stand 
upright in the open binder. 


Common grades of Ledger paper have not proved 
satisfactory for use in the new systems of Machine 
Bookkeeping. They lack the necessary stiffness and 
strength of fiber. They tear at the edges, grow 
flimsy, and crack and bend on the binding side. 





Made for the specific purpose of Machine Book- 
keeping, T'ypocount Linen LEDGER is based upon 
the peculiar requirements of this method. It is the 
result of long and careful experimenting, and com- 
bines great strength of fiber with flexibility and an 
excellent finish. “TypocounT possesses exactly the 
right surface to insure the necessary sharp impressions 
from type. The color is a pleasing buff, that is rest- 
ful to the eye and at the same time does not show soil. 


The TYPOCOUNT Folder and large samples 


Sor actual machine test sent free at your request. 


ByrRON WESTON COMPANY 


“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“2 in 1’ Clemco Desks 


save 


Space— Time—Cost 


Congestion in bank offices and counting rooms 
retards output, reduces accuracy and makes an 
efficient working system almost impossible. 


Yet overcrowding exists in many American 
banks today. The additional help and office 
furniture necessary to handle the rapid increases 
in banking business have created it. Conserva- 
tion of floor space and increased output have 
become vital factors in the operation of our banks. 


The “2 in 1” Clemco desks are solving the 
problem—congestion. They combine in one 
piece of furniture all the features of both clerical 
and typewriter desks, yet occupy the space of but 
one. ey save space, speed up output, and cut 
cost. They centralize the work, eliminate need- 
less moving about and make for highest efficiency. 


But most important of all— 


They Provide 50 Per Cent 
More Floor Space 


—making room for twice as much equipment 
and double the number of employees. 


Equipped with CLEMCO ball-bearing, all-steel mechan- 
ism, the typewriter stand can be raised or lowered into the 
cabinet with ease—a slight pull is all that is necessary. 
When closed, “the 2 in 1” CLEMCO has the appearance 
of a clerical desk. When raised to position it is automat- 
ically and securely locked. It will support 200 pounds, 
needs no outside supports and provides free knee space 
for the operator. It makes a full half circle, the carriage 
always clearing the desk bed. No metal is exposed. There 
can be no rust nor grease. Dealers in all the principal 
cities handle CLEMCO desks. 


Permit us to send you one of our handsome 
catalogs and the name of your nearest dealer. 







The Clemetsen 
Company 


2020-30 Flournoy 
Street, Chicago, it 
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One morning recently the clerks of The Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company, New York, came down to 
business and their first greeting to each other was 
“Have you seen 
our ‘ad’ in the 
paper? The 
point was that 
the historic set- 
up above, stand- 





Executo! Trustee 
aan Chartered 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 
Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 


: : ew York 
ing since 1822 N 

LONDON, 15 Cockspur St, 8 W., 26 Old Broad St, EC 
per ha ps, had PARIS, 41 Boulevard Haussmann, BERLIN, 56 Unter den Linden, N. W.7 


been changed to 
single-column 
form. (See Fig. 
3.) However, we 
should not be too hasty in criticising this advertisement 
as it is typical of the permanence and solidity of that 
fine old institution, and you cant get around the 
fact that the Farmers handle a very large number of 
personal trusts—probably more than any other New 
York trust company. 
* * * 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit. Foreign Exchange, 
Administrator Guardian 











Fig. 3 


Banks that have a Publicity Department often 
also have a publicity committee of officers, and the 
advertisements which finally appear are frequently 
the result of 
many confer- 
ences. There is 
much to be said 
in favor of “con- 
ference copy, 
and something 
to be said against 
it. Its tendency 
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“Our Family of Depositors” 


That phrase has a practical meaning. It expresses 
an existing condition which all customers of the 
National City Bank fully understand and appreciate. 
Our officers will be glad to have you cali and talk 
with them regarding your banking business; they 
will be still more giad if they can offer a suggestion 

h be of some value to you in looking after 
your financial affairs. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


LEADER-NEWS BUILDING 


























is towards good 
ideas at the ex- Saati 

pense of forceful and distinctive style. Often in the 
multitude of counselors there is safety, but some- 


times it is a case of the mountain laboring to bring 
forth only a mouse. 





There is a friendly, “folksy” sort of sound to that 
“ad” headed, “Our Family of Depositors” (Fig. 4). | 
don't like the first paragraph, though. One doesn't talk 
that way in the bosom of his own family. The second 
paragraph has more of the spirit of paternalism the 
headline leads us to expect. But it’s a strong “ad” 
typographically. 


A booklet called “Thrift Budget,” issued by the 
Universal Savings Bank, New York, contains these 
good points concerning the value of a savings account: 

1. A Place to put a dollar or two at a time to 


accumulate. In the pocket it doesn't. It is spent, lost, 
or stolen. 


| 
) 
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2. A Place where it is safe to keep it in. In the 
home it is liable to loss, by carelessness, theft or fire. 


3. A Place where your money is safe from fire, 
burglary, destruction, and you pay for no policies of 
insurance against loss. 


4. A Place where you can keep it conveniently 
and yet not too conveniently, and pay no rent for the 
Keeping and safeguarding as in a deposit vault. 


5. A Place where you can invest every dollar as 
fast as you want to, and do not have to buy in $100 
stocks or $1,000 bonds. 


6. A Place where you invest or withdraw your 
funds and pay no brokerage to buy and none to sell. 


7. A Place where $5 and upward earn interest 
at a rate double that which is usually allowed in 
National Banks or Trust Companies upon amounts of 
$1,000 and over. 


8. A Place that furnishes you with book and ledger 
records of your transactions and does not charge $1.50 
to $2.50 per month to keep your account, if the 
balance is less than $300. 


9g. A Place where the Banking Department of 
New York State supervises and controls, and _ its 
expert auditors, accountants, and executives are 
safeguarding the bank for you, for your money and 
for your peace of mind. 
* 


* * 


I don't know where the First National Bank and 
the Citizens National bank signing the ‘‘Overdrafts” 
advertisement (Fig. 5) are situated, so maybe it's safe 


OVERDRAFTS | int 


somewhat. The 
The Comtroller of the Currency has noti- 





heading isstrong 
enough but 
“Why We Can- 


fied the National Banks that irinateomage not Permit Over- 

must ot be enon, song hanes prescribed d ra fts’ ’ would 

severe penalties if any National Bank al- 

lowsan overdraft. have been better, 
Notice is therefore given that after Janu- to my way of 

ary Ist, 1917, no one will be allowed to thinking. And, 


overdraw his or her account, and that over- b vy t h e same 


token, the ad. 
itself ought to go 
into the whys 
and_ wherefores 
a little, pointing 
out the many 
free services a bank renders and how little profit there 
is in handling a small account at best, let alone when 
it is persistently overdrawn. In the first line, the 
word ‘comptroller’ is spelled wrong; no spacing 
between “allows” and “‘an”’ in last line of first para- 
graph. There is a gross redundancy in the second 
paragraph. 


drafts will not under any circumstances be 
permitted. 


Dec 20, 1916. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 











Fig. 5 
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BRONZE NAME PLATES 


Acquaint the Public with Your Staff 
wee bronze name fie help build the busi- 


ness of abank. They develop a mutual courtesy 
and friendliness between customers and employes 
and cost but little to install. 

Name plates lend dignity to executive desks and 
permanently impress on patrons the names of officers. 
Furnished in any of the five styles illustrated, they make 
people feel more at home by enabling them to call the clerks 
by name. This elevates employes from the plane of mere 
cogs and gives them a personality that is valuable to a bank. 
Ask for our name plate catalog. 


EXPERT SIGN ADVICE 


Matthews & Co., have made a study of advertising banks 
with signs for exterior and interior display. Our catalog 
illustrates the many advantages offered by bronze tablets. 
Permit us to send you this catalog and offer suggestions for 
designing and placing your signs. 


JAS. H. MATTHEWS & CoO. 
3944 Forhes St. Established 1850 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















Any of Uhl Steel 
Products on 15 


days’ Free Trial. 


SAVES FLOOR SPACE 
HELPS TO DO MORE WORK 


The Uhl Typewriter Table Cabinet 


Is the most convenient and economical Typewriter Stand 
ever built—takes up so little space—is easily moved about 
—all supplies in sight and within easy reach. 

Send For Booklet 


Describing many helpful and service- 
able articles of Furniture for banks. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


1031 Dorr Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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As pioneers in the development of a specific 
device for Machine Accounting and by reason 
of our long experience in this field of manufac- 
ture, we were peculiarly situated to thoroughly 
study and perfect this method of accounting. 
The Kalamazoo Style “C” System is the result 
of fifteen years of loose leaf development and it 
has not only increased the speed of the posting 
machine but has made machine posting practi- 
cal, efficient and desirable. 


Wa LAIMAZ()((}} 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES AND 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


Banks, Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail 


Concerns all over the Country have increased 
the efficiency of their accounting departments 


by the use of this Style “C” System. This 


System increases the efficiency of any type of 
Posting or Bookkeeping Machine. This Style 
“C” System is the highest attainment in the perfection 
of Loose Leaf equipment and is destined to practically 
replace the present record Binders. You can obtain 
the advantage given you in the “Kalamazoo Style 
‘C’ System” in no other device made. Full and detailed 
information will be sent you on the Style “C” System 
upon request. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Buddy’s Bank 


When it’s night time up at our house 
And our Buddy starts for bed, 

He first crawls up on my shoulders— 

€3 Puts his cheek against my head; 

Then around my neck go stealing, 
Clinging arms that mock my frown, 

And I know he’s going to whisper: 
“Daddy, get the tin bank down.” 


So I reach down in my pocket, 
Where a penny nestles light, 
And my fingers grasp the copper, 
ee (Buddy likes them when they're bright.) 
As I pull it out it’s taken 
In a hand that play's made brown, 
Then again the ultimatum: 
“Daddy, get the tin bank down.” 


So I get the bank, and Buddy 
Drops his penny in the slot, 

And we figure out the balance, 

(2 That our day's deposit brought. 

Then the bank is closed for business, 
Buddy's off to Sleepytown, 

For the ceremony’s ended 
When we ve had the tin bank down. 


But I like to think that Buddy, 
When he gets to be a man, 

Will be used to saving money 

eS And will carry out our plan. 

So tonight when Buddy's bedtime 
Comes, and chubby fists of brown 

Are extended for a penny, 
We will get the tin bank down. 


Wifey: “What is a receivership, dear?’ 


Hubby: “A homeopathic dose of bankruptcy.’ 


« 
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MACHINE This Bookkeeper 
BOOK-— posting in 1% hr. 
KEEPING sctatsa 






now does 44 hrs. 








COMPANY 


THE BIG MAJORITY of banks using post- 
Mustration by courtesy ing Machines have chosen Baker- 
Sullivan Inds. one” Vawter ledgers, leaves, indexes, 
BAKER Pes, racks, steel posting trays, 

ww etc., after thorough in- 
a \ vestigations of all that 
({\ the market offers. 


Xx It will PAY YOU to 
yy find out WHY before your 
order is placed. 


Write Dept. M. 













Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Sales Offices in 42 leading cities. 
Salesmen everywhere. 


[BAKER-VAWTER 





Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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A Reference File 
for your BURROUGHS CLEARING Houser 


HE incessant demand for back numbers of THE 

| BURROUGHS CLEARING House, and word from many 

bankers that they are filing their copies for future 

reference has prompted the editors to arrange for a supply 

of serviceable binders of imitation leather. ‘These will be 

supplied to the recipients of the magazine for actual cost 
price—$1.25, postage prepaid. 


~~ 
\ 





This file is specially made to hold twelve copies of 
THE BurrouGus CLEARING House and insures against loss 
and misplacing. It is easily operated—just open the 
magazine in the center and insert the rod in the fastener. 


Address 


| [ Burroughs 


DETROIT Clearing House MICHIGAN 
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ya) CITY 
tN 

(E24) ofhomes 
is Fort Wayne. In 
all Indiana, that 
great commonwealth of 
solid American prosperity, 
there is not another community that 





. . Trust Company, 
has grown with greater strides. But — Wayne's strongest. banking. houses. 


Reading from left to right they are: 
7 7 4 ; ¥ Charles A. Wilding, President; 
industries, and its population is ap- George W. Pizley, founder, of the 

: . . nstitution and Secretary; Fred C. 
proaching the 100,000 mark, it still Heine, “Assistant Secretary, 
“ataincite a mi ietineti W. E. Mossman, Vice-President. 
retains its home-owning distinction. ge 


while Fort Wayne has added to its 


- “  . The top view 
Situated as thecityis, intheheart — residence street 


of a richagricultural region; holding 

within its confines throbbing factories whose 
products go to every part of the civilized world; 
tapped by many railroads and belted with 
traction lines, it is a progressive city as typical 
of Indiana as Indiana is typically American. 
Walk through the business district and you see 
modern business blocks flanking well-paved 
streets; your jaunt in the residence district 
discloses pretty, well-kept homes, fronted by 
spacious lawns—it is Fort Wayne’s boast that 
only ten per cent of its population pays rent. 
This home-loving trait of his fellow citizens held 


a distinct appeal to George W. Pixley, a clothier 


of the city, and twenty seven years ago he cast 


Officers of the Tri-State Loan & 





a 
5 ee 


City of Homes 


Oy awe 
‘wih ers 
a oalag) 


about for 
some method 
whereby he could 
gratify the wishes 
of men who desired to 
become property owners. 
While Fort Wayne has many citi- 
zens financially well-to-do, its 
population, for the most part, is 
made up of men whose salaries pre- 
clude the possibility of their paying 
‘ash for a.home. These were the 
men Mr. Pixley desired to aid, so, 
interesting other citizens in his 
project in 1889, he organized the Tri-State 
Building & Loan Association. Its mission met 
with instantaneous favor and the association 
developed until it became the largest of its kind 
in the state of Indiana. Its assests totaled 
$4,500,000. 

From this association which had forged to 
the financial fore in Indiana, sprang the Tri- 
State Loan & Trust Company, for the old 
association was merged with the Fort Wayne 
Trust Company, another financial institution 
in which Mr. Pixley was active. Today the 
institution does a general banking business. 
Its ledgers show 12,000 savings accounts and 


one of Fort 


Secretary, and 


in Fort Wayne. 
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Depositors of the Tri-State Loan & Trust Company 


1,600 commercial 
business not 


accounts, the commercial 
being particularly encouraged. 

The directors of the bank have unbounded 
faith in Fort Wayne real estate and Allen 
county farm land, and practically all loans of 
the bank are made on these securities. In 
the past twenty-five years the company has 
loaned more than thirty million dollars on real 
estate, and it is Mr. Pixley’s boast that the 
institutions with which he has been connected 
have never foreclosed a mortgage. 

Mr. Pixley is not only a builder of institutions; 
he is a builder of men as well. When he organized 
the Tri-State association, 
he encouraged a young 
man named Charles A. 
Wilding to join him as 
secretary of the organi- 
zation. Today Mr. Wild- 
ing is president of the 
Tri-State Loan & Trust 
Company. Mr. Pixley 
also recognized ability 
in Fred C. Heine and 
he wasemployed. Heis 
today assistant secre- 
tary of the institution in 
name but secretary in 
duties, for Mr. Pixley, 
who resigned from the 
presidency to give 
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Mr. Wilding his chance, 
holds the title of secre- 
tary although he has 
virtually retired. 


Does General Banking 
Business 

The Tri-State Loan & 
Trust Company does a 
general banking-busi- 
ness and besides han- 
dling checking accounts 
and loaning money on 
real estate security, acts 
as agent, executor, ad- 
ministrator, guardian or 
receiver, but it has 
always kept to the fore 
the idea of Mr. Pixley 
that the man who wants 
to own his own home 
should be aided. 

The officers of this bank have always been 
alert to discover methods whereby the account- 
ing could be made more accurate with a 
minimum of labor. They were attracted by 
mechanical bookkeeping, and in 1914 a 
Burroughs Ledger Posting Machine was installed 
in the commercial accounting department. 
Prior to this time two bookkeepers had worked 
on the ledgers of this department, one posting 
and the other balancing them. The ledgers 
often proved difficult to balance and the 
bookkeepers, working with pen and ink, labored 
late many a night, for the account changes on 
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At left a commercial account card and 
Bie at right a savings deposit card used in 
this bank. They show the legibility of 
eea53 Burroughs Machine bookkeeping—a vast 




































Posting the savings and commercial accounts 


the ledgers average between 200 and 300 a day. 
Mechanical methods took the kinks out of this 
work and one man handled it with less trouble 
than two had before. 

Pleased with the results which followed the 
installation of the first ledger posting machine 
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rei. 3190 wt improvement over the old pen-and-ink 
a a re et ee eS method. In posting the deposit card the 
LO BALANCE LIi6 CHECKS | DEPOSITS | BALANCE | OVERORAFT carriage moves automatically from column 
} WN2S 1775.30 1775304 to column as_ the operator records the 
rer ee 4956- 5376- %261F Wis 1179050 old balance, withdrawals, date, deposit 
Poe, eaves sveas- sepe- pnb 100.0 aero: 9 and new balance. When interest is paid 
3,264.72 |was 6708- 5126- 9652F ‘ . 
Jun 2 9 3.037 701- 3083F | | 
IW ad 24617 1305- 1527F i ( = j Fis 
wad 13507- 8229- } Jas 2,880.27 4 | we Pred L.Briges no eK 
28802 "m20 20007 4200-7 700Fr | ™ 
wWN 20 4007 } N20 120.00 2,937.27 4 
2937 | N24 133.00¢ 3,070.27 2 ones §§0 North Eester eet 
3,07 wes “ se- 240F 1 
N22 7= N22 3,021.32 4 
aneeee loans i i ase totet amas 298846 ti oo euance wrrwonawacs pare oeroerrs oauance 
2,988.4€ N24 2- JUN 2 4 41062 329726 4 > 37 
329726 |iwas x Stee. seenk 255.37 5.00- : me Ke 
126 9- 1170- 897F 26 2725514 250.37 * 06 
272551 rp _-~ Stnie gumak spe 2634. 280.37 30.37- 34 
2,634.69 28 e- 3245- Sser “a5, "eo pe 
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TRI-STATE LOAN & TRUST CO 


the letters “‘INT’’ indicate the amount and 
this is udded in the deposit column. In post- 
ing commercial accounts the old balance is 
printed, the carriage moves automatically to 
the column in which check amounts are listed. 
First the date is printed then the check amounts. 
The date and deposit is printed in the next 
column and then appears the new balance. 
Figures seldom appear in the last column 
which is reserved for overdrafts. 








in the commercial depart- 
ment, the bank ordered the 
second Burroughs of this 
type for posting savings ledg- 
ers. As in the commercial 
department, two bookkeepers 
had been kept busy working 
days and many evenings, for 
as’ the depositors increased 
between 250 and 400 ac- 
counts changed daily. After 
the machine came only one 
bookkeeper was needed for the work, but the 
two bookkeepers, who were not now needed on 
the ledgers, did not lose their jobs; instead one 
became assistant teller, while the other has 
charge of the commercial accounts. 

With the introduction of the Burroughs 




















Machines and the card ledger system the 
accounts were so arranged as to be easily acces- 
sible at all times. After the bookkeeper receives 
the deposit slip, on which the depositor’s name 
and number have been written, he takes the 
ledger card, which is filed numerically and which 
agrees with the number on the deposit slip, 
and checks the names, one against the other. 
This double check constitutes a reasonable guar- 
antee against posting to the wrong account. 

This bank places on each individual’s card 
his telephone number, and should the depositor 
overdraw his account, he is reached by ’phone, 
and is given an opportunity to make good the 
overdraft. 

Ledger cards are arranged in trays. As an 
account is posted and the card returned to the 
tray the bookkeeper drops a marker in position 
before the card, so when he wants to prove his 
postings he knows which accounts have changed. 

Besides the ledger posting machines a number 
of other Burroughs Machines are used in this 
bank on straight adding and listing work. 

“The only place I have ever worked has 
been in a bank, and when I compare pen-and- 
ink postings to posting with a Burroughs 
Ledger Posting Machine, I know what I am 
talking about,”’ says P. M. Certia, the book- 
keeper who became assistant teller. ‘The 
machine method is so far ahead of the old 
hand method there is no comparison. Now 
we always know our books are in balance.”’ 

As has been said, other Burroughs Machines 
are in use in this Indiana bank and all are giving 
perfect satisfaction. The officers would no more 
think of going back to the old pen-and-ink 
methods, with frequent mistakes, long hours for 
the bookkeepers, and general unreliability, than 
they would think of scrapping their automobiles 
and going back to the horse and buggy for 
pleasure riding. 

The simplicity of operation of the Burroughs 
greatly appeals to these bank officials. Much 
time is saved in all figure work, for dates, ciphers 
and punctuation print automatically, and the 
automatic carriage of the machine which always 
moves to the correct stop, saves worry and errors 
on the part of the operator. 

Burroughs Machines frequently prove stepping- 
stones to better positions for the men who labored 
with pen and ink. They do not 
require experienced operators 
and as a result bookkeepers 
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urreoughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 
to your letter of recent date 


In revl 
relative to the Ledger Posting Machine will say 
that we are very much pleased with the same, end 
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to do it with a pen. Mistakes are 
also le nt which is another thing 
by our tookkeeper. 


We find treat in the absence of our 
bookkeeper, cur stenographer can do the work just 
as well as re can. In fact, we can put any of 
the clerks on the work with the assurance that it 
will be done correctly. 


Should our experience be of any service 
to you in interesting other banks in the "Burroughs 
Way" of posting ledgers in a bank, you have but to 
command u®. 











Yours truly, 
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The Burroughs saves time and increases accuracy 


and accountants are given better jobs. The 
Burroughs is truly the friend of the bookkeeper. 
The experience of Mr. Certia is no new story in 
banks or offices that have modernized their 
system by the installation of these machines, 
and there are no “after night” clubs in institu- 
tions where these mechanical aides are in use. 

Just as Fort Wayne is typically American, so 
is this bank a typical American financial institu- 
tion, solid and progressive and well equipped to 
keep step with modern times. Despite the fact 
that business is steadily increasing, figure errors 
have practically been eliminated. 

One does not have to be a skilled operator to 
get the best results from a Burroughs, even on 
work as exacting as posting ledgers in a bank. 
As President Wilding says: “‘We find that in the 
absence of our bookkeeper, our stenographer can 
do the work just as well as he can. In fact, we 
can put any of the clerks on the work with the 
assurance that it will be done correctly.” 

You can easily get in touch with the nearest 
of the 170 offices maintained by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company 
in the United States and 
Canada. 
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The L. B. Card ledger 
for bank work 


For over thirty years the Library Bureau card ledger has 
simplified the ledger problem for banks and commercial houses 
effecting a great saving of time and space. 
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greater economies in conjunction with posting ma- 

chines in handling the checking accounts 

. of banks and trust companies throughout 
the country. 


In ledger work more time is 
spent in finding an account than 
in the actual posting. Speed in 
getting the correct account into 
| the posting machine and back to 
| its original place is the main object. 
In all mechanically posted ledgers the 
principle of the card system (the filing of 
cards on edge vertically) has been univer- 
sally used. These ledgers whether filed in 
binders or combination holders are all 


made over to imitate the card principle. The L. B. Card ledger is naturally 
adaptable to this work. 


Ledger cards with the essential properties for quick handling, trays 
with the necessary refinements for proper housing and a scientific index 
making each account instantly accessible, are all combined in the L. B. 
Card ledger, the ideal ledger for bank work. 


A new folder outlining the Library Bureau card ledger and its advan- 
tages is ready for distribution. 
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HE PROBLEM in the Mid-City Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago: Accounts increasing rapidly 
—clerks working at top speed—banking room crowded—more clerks would mean greater 
congestion and expense. 
THE SOLUTION: Instead of hiring additional clerks to slowly and inaccurately write names and 
addresses by pen or typewriter, this bank adopted the 
* hy 


ITH this machine anybody can head up ledger sheets, customers’ statements—address 


envelopes, post cards, circulars—fill in letters, interest notices-—list names on Boston ledger 
50 sheets, etc., exactly like typewriting, at the rate of 1,000 to 3,000 an hour ~-/5 
K yp times faster than pen or typewriter— without error or omission. 


Wins New Accounts— Saves Extra Clerks. Try 
a Hand Addressograph 10 Days at Our Expense 


END no money—sign no order blank—just give us permission to send you a Hand 

Operated Addressograph for you to use 10 days under your actual working conditions, 
If this test does not convince you that the Addressograph greatly increases deposits thru Direct 
Advertising and cuts record-keeping costs, just return it freight collect. 




















Investigate by letter or telegram or tear out and mail this page, writing your name and 


address in margin. ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 908 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
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Economy! Cheapest power is that which makes best use 
of Nature’s resources. With the gliding drive of a full rigged 
ship—plus a speed no craft ever had—the twelve agile and 
powerful cylinders of the Packard motor will carry you any- 
where in greatest security and comfort—at least possible cost. 
The economical use of gasoline is one of the major advantages 
of the Twin-six. ‘@ There are twenty and more Packard styles. 
Prices, open cars, three thousand fifty and thirty-five hundred 


dollars, at Detroit. °@ “@ “@ Packard Motor Car Company. ¥%§ 





Ask the man who owns one 








